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Jleatlilcss  spring 

(The  soft  niriun  umlo  is  a  scene  of  gold 

(Ano  the  air  is  crisp  ano  rare  ; 
<Lhe  call  of  tlie  milo,  the  lisp  of  a  chilo, 

(Comes  out  of  tlie  stillness  clear ; 
Ano  oner  hriojit  boles  tlie  sweetest  of  tales 

<Arc  hcaro  as  tlje  sono,  biros  mino, 
(Their  fliojtt  to  the  trees,  carcsseo  bit  tlje  hrcc=c, 

iCilttnu.  tlieir  soiuis  of  tlie  ^'prino,. 

JFair  sliimmcrino,  nooks,  bctrothco  to  tlje  brooks, 

H>milc  slitectlit  up  tltrouoji  tlie  ocut, 
Wliile  oner  non  hills  the  fragrant  jonqnills 

$lttb  to  tlie  Itcanens  so  bine ; 
Ano  ciren  runnjy  seas  seem  rockino,  to  case 

"tillie  manes  mitlt  a  rltutltmic  smim\, 
^s  scorning  to  roar  tltctt  ansmcr  tlie  sljore, 

Crooninu,  a  sono,  of  tlie  #'prht0. 

il'ikc  far-a-mait  skies  tlie  blue  of  uoiir  rues 

H'riims  peace  to  tlie  one  mlio  oreams, 
While  the  fleck  of  nolo  tltat  itonr  tresses  l)oli> 

•§'till  sljames  client  smx  tljat  beams ; 
Alono,  the  olo  man  tltat  me  tttalkeo  tltat  oau 

(Aly,  net  oo  31  trip  ano  sine) — 
If ov  it  on  are  tlie  cjoal  of  my  lieart  ano  soul 

(Anii  il'onc  is  a  ocatlilcss  #prino! 
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THOS.  E.  WATSON,  Editor 


Who  Was  the  First  Pope? 

(A  Continuation  of  the  History  of  the  Popes  and  the  Papacy) 


IT  was  Christ  who  distinctly  recog- 
nized the  supremacy  of  The  State, 
in  earthly  affairs,  and  who  not  only 
paid  money-tribute  to  those  earthly 
powers,  but  enjoined  upon  His  follow- 
ers to  render  unto  Caesar  those  things 
that  were  Caesar's. 

The  word  "Caesar"  meant  The  State, 
the  Empire,  the  reign  of  MAN  over 
MEN. 

All  human  government  comes  to  just 
that.  Whether  the  head  of  it  be  a 
hereditary  monarch,  or  an  elected  town 
mayor,  the  government  itself  is,  the  rule 
of  m-an  over  men. 

As  with  a  flaming  sword  from  on 
high,  Jesus  Christ  drew  the  distinction 
between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual 
sphere.  During  the  whole  of  His  min- 
istry, not  one  word  did  He  utter 
against  the  constituted  authorities  of 
The  State. 

"My  Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world," 
was  not  only  the  the  motto,  the  warn- 
ing of  His  teaching,  but  continued  to 
be  that  of  His  disciples — continued  for 
a  thousand  years. 

When  the  blood  relatives  of  the 
crucified  Christ  were  questioned  by  a 
Roman  emperor  several  generations 
after  The  Event,  those  simple  men 
answered,  as  Christ  had  done,  that  His 
Kingdom  was  spiritual,  heavenly,  not 
of  this  world. 

We  not  only  see  Christ  avoid  all  con- 
flict with  the  powers  of  The  State,  but 
see  Him  submit  to  imperial  authority. 
He  not  only  preached  obedience,    but 


practised  it.  So  scrupulous  was  His 
keeping  of  the  Jewish  law  that  He  left 
behind  Him,  for  His  disciples  to  settle, 
the  great  question,  Cq/n  Judaism  and 
Christianity  be  reconciled  to  each 
other? 

With  grief  and  bitterness,  the  Mas- 
ter spoke  of  the  Judas  who  would 
betray  Him,  but  He  did  not  say  a  word 
against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts 
that  were  to  try  and  condemn  Him. 
Before  Pilate,  he  was  practically  dumb. 
He  did  not  question  the  Jewish  law,  or 
the  Roman  authority.  He  did  not  claim 
privilege,  or  exemption.  He  did  not 
even  rail  against  the  cruel  sentence,  or 
ask  any  delay  or  demand  any  appeal. 

His  mission  on  earth  was  TO  OBEY 
THE  LAW,  not  to  defy  it,  claim 
superiority  to  it,  exemption  from  it,  or 
the  right  to  make  it. 

Jesus  Christ  meekly  paid  His  taxes, 
and  told  others  to  do  so:  He  obeyed 
"the  secular  arm,"  and  told  others  to 
do  so. 

What  a  weakling  of  a  Pope  He  would 
have  been,  to  be  sure! 

Search  the  Scriptures,  search  them 
diligently,  and  3^011  will  find  that  in 
temporal  concerns  Christ  was  a  strict 
conformist.  So  were  His  earthly 
parents.  So  were  His  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. They  were  circumcised  Jews ;  and 
they  ate,  drank,  dressed  and  worked  as 
other  circumcised  Israelites,  with  never 
a  thought  of  revolutionizing  The  State. 

Search  the  Scriptures,  search  them 
diligently,  and  you  will  find  no  hint 
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that  Christ  and  His  disciples  wanted  a 
union  of  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal 
authority.  Nowhere  in  the  four  Gos- 
pels, nowhere  in  the  Acts,  nowhere  in 
the  Letters,  can  anyone  discover  the 
faintest  trace  of  theocracy,  of  sacer- 
dotalism, of  religious  control  of  the 
worldly  administration  of  human 
affairs. 

Is  it  not  so? 

Let  Romanist  scholars  show  us  to  the 
contrary,  if  they  can. 

***** 

Who  was  the  first  priest  to  set  up  as 
a  Pope? 

The  question  should  not  be  hard  to 
answer.  The  human  race  has  always 
had  a  fondness  for  keeping  records. 
Those  nations  that  lived  along  the 
Great  White  Way  of  history  survive 
still,  in  the  carefully  kept  annals  which 
escaped  fire  and  flood,  chance  and 
change. 

We  not  only  know  the  general  out- 
line of  world  events,  but  we  can  fill  in 
most  of  the  details.  We  can  not  only 
trace  to  remote  ages  the  pedigrees  of 
Arabian  horses,  but  we  can  dig  the 
Pharaohs  out  of  dusty  pyramids,  and 
fish  out  of  Lethe's  muddy  stream  the 
most  negligible  of  Assyrian  despots.  We 
know  the  face  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
for  his  coins  have  come  down  to  us: 
we  are  familiar  with  the  features  of 
Babylonian  monarchs,  of  the  Ptolemys, 
of  Pericles  and  Aspasia,  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  of  Antony,  of  Julius  Caesar,  of 
Cleopatra,  of  Augustus  Caesar,  of  Tibe- 
rius, of  every  Roman  ruler  of  the  early 
Christian  era. 

Surely,  then,  we  ought  to  know  who 
was  the  first  Pope — the  first  mortal 
man  who  arrogated  to  himself  the  right 
to  reign  over  the  whole  universe,  to 
dispose  of  thrones  and  peoples,  to  put 
door-keepers  at  the  entrance  to  Heaven 
and  to  Hell;  to  issue  tickets  to  Para- 
dise, or  to  Purgatory;  to  be  above  all 
Law,  and  the  source  of  all  Law;  to  be 
superior  to  all  earthly  authority,  and 
the  source   of   all  earthly   honor   and 


dominion— to  be,   in   short,   GOD   ON 
/:.  I RTH. 

Surely,  such  a  portentious  power 
must  have  had  a  definite  beginning: 
When  did  it  begin? 

Surely,  the  painstaking  historians 
who  tell  us  when  Mt.  Vesuvius  over- 
whelmed Pompeii,  when  Caesar  crossed 
the  Rubicon,  when  Alexander  fired 
Persepolis,  when  Tiberius  withdrew  to 
Capri,  when  Nero  went  to  Athens, 
when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  when  the 
geese  gave  the  alarm  to  ancient  Rome, 
when  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps,  should 
have  told  us  of  the  existence  of  this 
God  on  earth,  as  soon  as  he  became 
enthroned? 

When  do  we  first  hear  of  this  inflated 
biped  who  calls  himself  God. on  earth? 

When  do  we  first  find  trace  of  this 
monstrous  new  power,  which  is  infin- 
itely greater  than  all  other  powers? 

We  know  the  year  and  the  month 
and  the  day  ot  the  advent  of  other  new 
powers.  We  know  when  Cyrus  over- 
threw the  Persian  monarchy,  and  when 
he  captured  Babylon.  We  know  when 
Rurik  began  his  career  in  Russia.  We 
know  when  Crassus  perished  in  the 
sands  of  the  Eastern  desert.  We  know 
when  Scipio  overcame  Hannibal.  We 
know  when  Caesar  conquered  Gaul  and 
invaded  Britain.  We  know  when 
Augustus  overcame  Antony,  and  when 
Constatine  rose  to  world-empire.  We 
know  when  new  Kings  established 
themselves  in  Egypt,  and  when  the 
Hebrews  were  carried  off  into  cap- 
tivity. 

Why  is  it  that  profane  history  failed 
to  recognize  at  once,  so  prodigious  a 
phenomenon  as  the  advent  of  God  on 
earth? 

Earthquakes  were  duly  noted: 
eclipses  were  foretold  and  described; 
wars  and  changes  in  dynasties  filled  the 
records;-  the  appearance  of  comets  of 
new  and  strange  diseases  were  men- 
tioned, but  no  historian,  sacred  or  pro- 
fane, knew  a  thing  of  the  existence  of 
an  over-lord  to  all  the  world,  A  GOD 
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ON  EARTH,  until  Herod,  Pilate, 
Peter,  Paul  and  Tiberias  had  been 
DUST      FOR      HUNDREDS      O* 

YEARS. 


The  New  Testament  has  already  been 
appealed  to:  it  negatives,  most  emphat- 
ically, the  very  conception  of  a  Prince 
of  the  Apostles— a  vice-regent  of  Christ 
on  earth.  It  negatives  the  very  idea 
of  theocracy  of  sacerdotalism,  of 
earthly  pardon  of  sins  by  man. 

Turn,  then,  to  The  Fathers,  and 
where  can  Popery  be  found  ?  It  isn't 
there. 

Eusebius  says  not  a  single "  word 
about  the  papal  monarchy,  although  he 
undertakes  to  give  minute  information 
concerning  the  early  church. 

Neither  does  Cyril,  or  Augustine 
mention  a  universal  bishop,  a  supreme 
head  of  Christianity,  a  vice-regent  of 
God  on  earth. 

As  the  learned  Dr.  Barrow  says,  "It 
is  a  matter  of  amazement,  if  the  pope 
were  such  as  they  would  have  him  to 
be.  that  m  so  many  bulky  volumes  of 
ancient  fathers,  living  through  so  many 
ages  after  Christ,  *  *  *  this  moment- 
ous point  of  doctrine  and  practice 
should  nowhere  be  expressed  in  clear 
and  peremptory  terms." 

Dr.  Barrow  proceeds  to  remark  upon 
the  wide  range  of  subjects  discussed  in 
the  bulky    volumes    of    these    ancient 
Fathers  of  the  church.    He  calls  these 
bulky     volumes     "vast     treasuries     of 
learning    and    knowledge,  wherein    all 
sorts  of  truth  are  displayed,  all  sorts  of 
duty  pressed,"  and  he  asks  why  nothing 
is  said  about  the  Pope. 
u  "It  is    strange,"    says    Dr.    Barrow, 
"that  somehow  or  other,  at  least  inci- 
dentally, in   their  commentaries  upon 
the     Scripture,    wherein    manv    places 
concerning  the  church  and  its  hierarchy 
do  invite  to  speak  of  the  pope;  in  their 
treatises   about   the   priesthood,   about 
the  unity  and    peace    of    the    church, 
about  heresy  and  schism;  in  their  epis- 
tles about  ecclesiastical  affairs;  in  their 


historical  narrations  about  occurrences 
'"  the  church;  in  their  concertations 
(debates)    with    heterdox   adversaries, 

they  should  not  frequently  touch  it, 
tht  y  should  not  sometimes  largely  dwell 
on  it.n 

Who  can  answer  this?  As  Dr.  Bar- 
row says,  the  early  Fathers  wrote  vol- 
uminously upon  all  church  matters, 
without  ever  telling  mankind  that 
Christ  was  on  earth  in  the  person  of 
His  vice-roy,  the  Pope ! 

These  Fathers  wrote  about  the  priest- 
hood, but  they  had  not  a  word  to  say 
about  the  Chief  priest,  His  Holiness, 
the  Pope  of  Rome. 

These  Fathers  narrated  the  historic 
occurrences  in  the  church ;  but  the  most 
profoundly  important  occurrence  of  all 
they  omitted:  they  did  not  tell  the 
world  that  Peter  had  been  Pope  of 
Rome  for  twenty-five  years  had  had 
established  there  the  See  of  the  vice- 
gerent of  Christ. 

These  Fathers  wasted  oceans  of  ink 
on  disputed  points  of  creed  and  prac- 
tice, without  ever  letting  fall  a  single 
hint  that  the  Christian  church  had  an 
infallible  head,  whose  word  hushed  all 
dispute  and  buried  every  doubt. 

What  is  the  only  possible  explana- 
tion ? 

That  the  Primitive  Church  and  the 
early  Fathers  had  no  conception  of  a 
universal  bishop— that  the  Pope  and 
his  system  was  the  product  of  an  evolu- 
tionary process  which  took  place  in 
after  ages. 

In  the  apostolic  canons  for  300  years 
after  Christ,  there  is  no  reference  to 
any  primacy  of  Peter,  nor  of  any  head- 
ship derived  from  him. 

These  canons  recognize  the  primate 
of  each  province  as  the  highest  eccle- 
siastical power  therein :  accused  bishops 
are  to  be  tried  by  their  colleagues;  and 
doctrinal  controversies  are  to  be  settled 
by  episcopal  synods. 

There  is  absolutely  no  appeal  to 
Rome.  So  far  as  these  canons  afford 
evidence,  there  wasn't  even  a  claim   of 
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supremacy  put  forward  by  the  bishop 
of  that  city. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  apos- 
tolical constitutions,  collected  in  the 
third  century. 

These  constitutions  describe  the  state 
of  the  church,  its  laws,  customs  and 
practices  current  in  the  times  of  those 
who  compiled  these  constitutions  in 
which  the  ranks,  duties  and  privileges 
of  all  ecclesiastical  persons  are 
declared;  and  yet  not  one  word  is  said 
about  the  papacy,  about  the  Papa,  about 
the  vice-roy  of  Christ! 

More  than  300  years  after  Christ,  the 
desperate  chances  of  civil  Avar  impelled 
Constantine  to  favor  the  Christians— 
his  rival  for  the  throne  having  fore- 
stalled him  in  propitiating  the  pagan 
deities.  (See  The  Manual  of  Church 
History^  by  A.  H.  Newman,  Published, 
1904,  by  The  American  Baptist  Pub. 
Society.) 

Dr.  Newman  says : 

"As  the  Roman  emperor  was  Ponti- 
fex  Maximus  of  the  pagan  State 
religion,  he  would  naturally  assume  the 
same  relation  to  Christianity  when  it 
became  predominant.  This  headship, 
the  gratitude  of  the  Christians  readily 
accorded." 

With  Constantine  as  Pope  of  the 
pagan  State  religion,  and  also  as  Pope 


of  the  Christians,  where  was  there  any 
room  fur  the  Roman  Papa,  of  far  oil' 
abandoned  Italy ! 

Constantine,  at  his  new  Rome,  (Con- 
stantinople,)  -uinmoned  councils,  pre- 
sided  in  his  golden  chair,  exercised  his 
imperial  headship  to  unify  Avrangling 
sects,  and  offered  liberal  re  wards  in 
cash  and  clothing,  to  all  who  would 
embrace  Christianity.  Constantine, 
without  being  a  member  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  exercised  the  same  head- 
ship over  the  new7  religion  as  he  did 
over  the  old. 

Where,  where  was  the  vice-roy  of 
God?  Where  was  the  INFALLIBLE 
ONE,  of  the  Tiber  and  old  Rome  ? 

Constantine  knew  him  not:  the 
church  knew  him  not:  the  Father's 
knew  him  not:  Peter,  Paul,  Barnabas, 
James  and  John  knew  him  not. 

Other  decades  will  come  and  go:  the 
Roman  empire  will  be  rent  asunder; 
and,  at  length,  we  will  see  a  most 
depraved  successor  to  the  imperial 
purple  recognize  Boniface,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  as  the  Pope. 

The  date  will  be  606,  three  hundred 
3rears  after  the  collecting  of  the  canons 
and  the  constitutions;  300  }'ears  after 
the  most  trustworthy  Father's,  and  300 
years  after  Constantine  the  Great  had 
acted,  and  been  obeyed,  as  the  supreme 
head  of  the  Christian  church. 


(TO  BE   CONTINUED.) 


The  Dark  and  Middle  Ages  in  Europe 


WITH  the  union  of  Church  and 
State  under  the  monster,  Con- 
st atine  the  Great — the  cold- 
blooded murderer  of  his  own  wife,  his 
own  son,  and  his  nephews — began  the 
dying  away  of  pure  Christianity. 
Under  Gratia n  and  Theodosius,  the 
fatal  work  was  consummated. 

Imperial  example  antl  precept  com- 
manded the  Pagan  world  to  embrace 
Christianity;  and  the  Pagan  world 
obeyed — carrying  paganism  along  with 
it.  The  individual  can  undergo  a 
change  of  heart,  can  be  converted  from 
sin  to  repentance  and  to  a  new  life,  but 
nation's  cannot  be  thus  instantaneously 
transformed.  National  beliefs,  national 
customs  and  national  superstitions  can- 
not be  destroyed  by  imperial  decree. 
Even  a  Peter  the  Great  had  to  capture 
each  Boyard  and  apply  the  shears  to 
said  protesting  Muscovite  in  order  to 
rid  Russia  of  the  outlandishly  long 
beards. 

Paganism  having  been  ordered  into 
the  Christian  church  went,  forthwith, 
but  lost  little  or  no  baggage  in  chang- 
ing cars. 

Paganism  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  a  Pope  and  to  a  College  of  Cardinals: 
the  Christian  church  soon  grafted  on 
to  itself  a  similar  Pontifex  and  a  sim- 
ilar Sacred  College. 

Paganism  had  believed  in  demi-goJs. 
in  statues  that  worked  miracles,  in  sac- 
rifices which  washed  away  sins,  in  holy 
water,  in  processions,  in  many  altars, 
in  the  burning  of  incense,  in  sacred 
places,  in  purgatory,  in  a  Virgin  who 
was  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  the  Mother 
of  the  gods. 

The  Christian  church,  swarming 
with  Pagans,  imported  all  of  this 
pagan  paraphernalia,  together  with  the 
adoration  of  images,  and  the  celibacy 
which  concentrated  priestly  obedience 
on  the  Pope. 

In  short,  the  simplicity  of  the  Prim- 


it  ive  Church  of  Christ  disappeared, 
completely,  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  to  which  it  never  has  returned, 
and  never  will  return. 

***** 

The  Bishops  of  Rome  having  secured 
from  the  Emperors,  the  recognition  of 
their  supremacy  over  other  Bishops, 
and  having  advanced  the  bishopric  to 
a  Papacy,  stretched  forth  a  sceptre  of 
Universal  Dominion. 

Being  God's  viceroys  on  earth,  Popes 
could  dispose  of  crowns  and  peoples, 
could  dethrone  and  enthrone  monarchs, 
could  divide  between  rival  claimants 
the  Old  World  and  the  New,  could 
carry  in  their  hands  life  and  death,  on 
earth,  in  heaven  and  in  hell. 

Where  the  Papa  frowned,  there  was 
excommunication,  ostracism,  unmerci- 
ful persecution,  excruciating  torture, 
and  miserable  death,  to  be  followed  by 
the  eternal,  unutterable  horrors  of  hell. 

Kings  were  "educated"  in  this  fright- 
ful "faith,"  and  believed  it — hence  the 
King  held  the  Pope's  stirrup  when  he 
mounted  his  mule,  and  kissed  the 
Pope's  foot  when  he  conferred  a  crown. 

The  learned  men  were  "educated"  in 
this  monstrous  faith  and  believed  it — 
hence  the  scholar  of  the  Dark  Ages 
wrote  fables  and  wonders  which  a  child 
of  common  sense,  and  mental  freedom, 
would  laugh  at.  as  he  laughs  at  Mother 
Goose,  Mother  Hubbard,  and  Jack  the 
Giant-Killer. 

Scientists  had  to  choose  between  con- 
cealment and  the  ferocity  of  ignorant 
religious  fanaticism.  Those  who  knew 
more  than  the  sottish  Popes  and  priests, 
did  well  to  lock  their  dangerous  know- 
ledge within  their  own  breasts.  Those 
were  the  times  when  it  was  most  dis- 
astrous to  "drink  deep  of  the  Pierian 
Spring":  those  were  the  times  when  "a 
little  knowledge"  was  "a  dangerous 
thing,"  because  it  were  safest  to  have 
none  at  all. 
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"Who  can  say  positively  why  the 
Spanish  nation,  so  dominant  at  one 
time,  has  been  distanced  in  the  race? 
The  awakening  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  from  the  Dark  Ages  is  a  still 
more  perplexing  problem.  At  this  early 
period,  as  Mr.  Galton  has  remarked, 
almost  all  the  men  of  a  gentle  nature, 
those  given  to  meditation  or  culture  of 
the  mind,  had  no  refuge  except  in  the 
bosom  of  the  church  which  demanded 
celibacy;  and  this  could  have  hardly 
failed  to  have  had  a  deteriorating 
influence  on  each  successive  generation. 
During  this  same  period  the  Holy 
Inquisition  selected  with  extreme  care 
the  freest  and  boldest  men  in  order  to 
burn  or  imprison  them.  In  Spain  alone 
some  of  the  best  men— those*  who 
doubted  and  questioned,  and  without 
doubting  there  can  be  no  progress — 
were  eliminated  during  three  centuries 
at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  year.  The 
evil  which  the  Catholic  Church  has 
thus  effected,  is  incalculable. 

"Sir  C.  Lyell  has  already  (Principles 
of  Geology,  Vol.  II.,  18G8,  p.  489)  called 
attention,  in  a  striking  passage,  to  the 
evil  influence  of  the  Holy  Inquisition, 
IN  HAVING  LOWERED 
THROUGH  SELECTION,  the  gen- 
eral standard  of  intelligence  in 
Europe." 

Comment  upon  a  fact  and  a  deduc- 
tion so  appalling,  and  so  terribly  veri- 
fied by  history,  would  be  superfluous. 

In  the  Dark  Ages  which  Popery 
brought  upon  the  world,  Woman  lost 
her  high  estate,  and  the  poor  man 
became  a  serf.  "Villain,"  we  dub  the 
rascal  of  today :  that  was  the  vile  term 
which  priest  and  noble  bestowed  upon 
the  poor,  when  the  union  of  Roman 
Church  and  Federal  State  were 
supreme. 

Serfdom  of  the  old  sort  long  ago  dis- 
appeared before  the  Insurgents  and 
Progressives  of  church  and  State,  but 
the  hateful  word,  villain,  yet  lingers  to 
remind  us  of  what  the  rich  cleric  and 
the   rich   noble   once   thought   of    the 


peasant,  the  yeoman — whose  honest, 
hard,  unpaid  toil  furnished  Sir  Priest 
with  lawn  and  ermine,  and  sir  Noble 

with  silken  hose  and  velvet  cloak. 
***** 

Since  God  created  this  wicked  world, 
no  overlord  had  ever  claimed,  and 
i  ■<■!  n  >*ed,  the  right  to  banish  bride- 
groom from  nuptial  bed,  on  the  first 
night  following  "the  sacred  covenant" 
of  marriage,  until  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  had  won',  by  purse  and  sword, 
the  absolute  control  of  Europe. 

Then,  the  foul,  inhuman,  bestial 
right  of  the  first  night  was  claimed 
and  exercised  by  Feudal  lords,  both  lay 
and  cleric.  That  diabolical  right  was 
not  exchanged  for  a  money  indemnity 
until  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

That  hellish  right  was  in  full  opera- 
tion in  the  Philippine  Islands,  at  the 
time  that  our  Government  accepted  the 
revolted  Filipinos  as  allies  against 
Spain,  in  the  war  of  1898. 

(See  Official  Report  of  the  Taft  Com- 
mission, Senate  document  190,  2nd  Ses- 
sion 5Gth  Congress.) 

All  through  the  church  literature  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  will  be  found  the 
evidence  of  the  grovelling  minds  of 
religious  fanatics,  bigots  and  miracle- 
mongers.  Whenever  a  Roman  Catholic 
of  superior  mentality  appeared,  a 
thinker  and  an  independent,  he  was 
silenced  or  he  was  crushed.  If  too 
troublesome,  he  was  murdered. 

Education  was  denounced:  Bible 
reading  made  criminal :  free  speech  for- 
bidden ;  freedom  of  conscience  pun- 
ished by  death  and  'consignment  to 
eevrlasting  torments. 

Babes  unborn  were  damned,  because 
not  baptised;  and  jjarcnts  were  made  to 
believe  that  they  must  pay  these  unbap- 
tised  and  unborn  babes  out  of  hell. 

(Orthodox  Roman  Catholics  hold  to 
that  hideous  belief  even  in  our  own 
day.) 

To  kill  a  heretic  was  no  crime :  Popes 
slew  them  with  crusading  armies    by 
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wholesale:  Catholic  Kings  burnt  them 
at  the  stake,  or  butchered  them  in  delib- 
erate massacres.  In  these  atrocious  per- 
secutions, no  distinction  of  age,  or  sex, 
was  respected:  the  gray  hairs  of  the 
elders,  and  the  glossy  locks  of  prattling 
children  were  stiffened  in  their  own 
life-blood. 

Pregnant  women  were  led  to  the 
wheel,  or  cut  down  by  the  sword,  or 
tied  to  the  blazing  stake.  Infants  at 
the  breast  were  snatched  away,  and 
their  brains  dashed  out,  as  agonized 
mothers  looked  on. 

The  world  had  never  known  such  a 
nightmare  of  Faith,  of  blind  credulity, 
of  unquestioning  obedience,  of  ruthless 
cruelty,  of  unstinted  blood-shed  as  that 
which  the  Popes  inflicted  upon  it.  No 
wonder  that  the  Romanists  of  today  are 
exerting  themselves  so  industriously 
and  so  unscrupulously,  to  suppress  the 
damning  facts  of  history. 

The  worst  of  all  earthly  records  is 
that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  worst  of  all  human  dynasties,  is 

that  of  the  Popes  of  Rome. 

***** 

In  the  Vatican,  in  the  convents,  in 
the  monasteries,  in  the  lives  of  the 
priests  there  came  such  enormities,  of 
vice,  of  crime,  of  shameless  hypocrisy 
— of  all  things  un -Christian — that  the 
whole  European  world  groaned  under 
the  tremendous  affliction. 

Within  the  Church,  the  voice  of  pro- 
test had  been  raised  in  vain.  Arnold, 
Jerome,  Huss,  Savonarola  —  faithful 
adherents  of  Rome — had  sounded  the 
alarm  and  had  demanded  a  change. 

They  were  murdered;  and  Rome  went 
on,  from  very  bad  to  very  much  worse. 

The  concubine  shared  the  bed  of  the 
"Successor  of  St.  Peter":  the  bastard 
hailed  as  Fattier,  the  "viceroy  of 
Christ":  the  murderer  stood  by  the 
Papal  throne,  and  a  guilty  Pope  gazed 
appalled  into  the  unquailing  eyes  of  his 
guilty  son. 

A  Pope  (Sixtus  IV.)  set  the  prece- 
dent of  licensing  the  prostitute  by  lay- 


ing a  tax  upon  her  trade;  and  other 
Popes  followed  his  example.  Tribute 
wrung  from  (he  white  slaver  in  brothels 
became  a  source  of  priestly  revenue. 

(See  Human  Sexuality,  p.  258.) 

A  Pope  (Julius  IT.)  could  not  take 
off  his  shoe  on  Good  Friday,  because 
his  foot  was  rotten  with  syphilis. 

(Human  Sexuality,  p.  258,  citing 
Hesnau.) 

A  Pope  (Leo  X.)  was  a  chronic 
sufferer  from  venereal  disease.     {Ibid.) 

A  Pope  (Alexander  VI.)  was 
accused  by  a  devout  Roman  Catholic 
author  of  incest  with  his  own  bastard 
daughter.  (P.  J.  Pontani,  Vol.  III., 
book  28,  p.  294.) 

A  Pope  will  amuse  himself  by  calling 
in  courtesans  to  dance  naked  before 
him,  and  will  offer  a  prize  to  the  man 
who  can  commit  the  carnal  act  the 
greatest  number  of  times  with  these 
nude  prostitutes — the  witnesses  and 
judges  being  the  Pope,  his  bastard  son 
and  his  bastard  daughter. 

(Diarium  of  Canon  John  Burchard, 
secret  Chamberlain  of  Pope  Alexander 
VI.  Cited  on  p.  259  of  Human  Sexu- 
ality.) 

A  Pope — John  XII. — was  tried  and 
convicted  by  a  Roman  Catholic  synod, 
of  blasphemy,  perjury,  simony,  sacril- 
lege,  adultery,  incest,  and  MURDER. 

This  infallible  vice-roy  of  Christ  was 
killed  by  a  husband  who  caught  him  in 
the  act  of  adultery  with  his  wife. 

A  Pope — Gregory  II. — was  accused 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  Council  of  usur- 
pation, heresy,  assassination  and  per- 
jury. 

A  Pope — John  XXIII. — was  con- 
victed by  the  Council  of  Constance  of 
heresv,  deism,  adultery,  incest,  murder, 
AND  SODOMY.  This  infallible  Papa 
denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
resurrection,  and  the  moral  responsi- 
bility of  man.  He  deflowered  one  hun- 
dred nuns,  and  his  three  sisters  charged 
him  with  the  loss  of  chastity. 

A  Pope — Julius  III. — disguised   his 
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concubine  as  a  man,  and  made  her  a 
cardinal,  in  order  that  she  might,  with- 
out scandal,  be  near  him,  to  minister  to 
his  lusts.  This  infallible  vice-roy  of 
Christ  died  of  loathsome  disease. 

A  Pope — Gregory  XVI. — who  died 
so  recently  as  1846,  fitted  up  sumptuous 
rooms  in  the  Vatican  for  his  mistress, 
Cajetanina,  the  wife  of  an  obscure, 
devout  and  obliging  barber. 

A  Pope — Pius  IX. — whose  precious 
life  was  spared  to  a  day  within  our  own 
memory,  left  behind  him  two  beautiful 
bastard  daughters  who  were  greatly 
admired  in  the  Holy  City. 

It  was  this  Papa  who,  in  1870, 
dragooned  his  church  into  the  dogmatic 
declaration  that  all  Popes — good,  bad 
and  indifferent,  past,  present  and  future 
— were  Infallible! 

And  it  was  a  Pope — Sixtus  IV. — who 
issued  a  Brief  LEGALIZING  for 
three  months  in  the  year,  the  unspeak- 
able lewdness  which  provoked  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ! 
A  Pope's  acknowledged  daughter 
took  her  place  among  the  famous 
criminals  of  modern  ages:  a  Pope's 
acknowledged  illegitimate  son  became 
a  Cardinal  while  yet  in  his  teens:  a 
Pope's  written  sanction  authorized  the 
depopulation  of  Southern  France,  the 
enslavement  of  Catholic  Ireland,  and 
the  human  shambles  in  which  100,000 
Hollanders  were  pitilessly  butchered. 

A  Pope  anathamatized  the  dauntless 
barons  of  Runnymede,  damned  the 
Great  Charter  of  our  liberties,  and  dis- 
graced the  prelate  who  had  dared  to 
side  against  tyrannical  King  John. 
(Stephen  Langton.) 

A  Pope  declared  that  it  was  necessary 
to  eternal  salvation  that  every  human 
being  should  be  the  subject  of  Rome — 
not  a  Bible  Christian,  not  a  believer  in 
Christ,  not  a  doer  of  good  works,  not 
an  uplifter  of  his  fellow-man;  not  a 
conscientious,  God-fearing,  right-living 
man,  but  a  subject  of  the  Pope! 


The  man  and  the  occasion  met  when 
Martin  Luther  threw  oil'  the  yoke  of 
Rome,  appealed  to  the  Bible,  and 
defied  the  Powers  of  earth  I 

Since  then,  the  world  has  gone  for- 
ward,  wherever  the  Pope  has  been 
scorned  and  defied,  as  Luther  scorned 
and  defied  him. 

Learning  heard  a  Gabriel's  trump 
and  came  forth  in  radiant  Insurrec- 
tion. 

Men  breathed  again,  and  the 
unshackled  human  brain  started  the 
loom  of  Modernism,  from  which  has 
been  woven  such  a  wondrous  garment 
for  the  re-clothing  of  old  earth. 

For  more  than  ten  hundred  years, 
Europe  hardly  advanced  a  step.  It  was 
a  deadly  sin  to  advance.  It  was  heresy 
to  advance. 

The  tortured  Galileo  found  it  so: 
Corpernicus  found  it  so:  Roger  Bacon 
found  it  so:  Wycliffe  found  it  so: 
Bruno  found  it  so:  Abelard  found  it 
so. 

The  Popes  ruled  by  direct  succession 
from  Jesus  Christ:  the  Kings  ruled  by 
Divine  Right,  as  ascertained  by  the 
Popes :  the  people  were  nothing. 

It  was  theirs  to  obey,  to  toil  and  moil, 
to  be  thankfully  content  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  they  found  themselves. 
It  was  theirs  to  support  Sir  Pope,  Sir 
Priest,  Sir  King  and  Sir  Noble. 

The  dogma  that  sovereignty  rested  on 
the  people,  and  that  all  just  govern- 
ment was  based  on  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  was  a  damnable  heresy,  a 
dealy  sin. 

In  the  eye  of  Popes,  there  was  no 
legality,  or  permissibility  in  democ- 
racies and  republics :  monarchies,  alone, 
were  lawful,  and  pleasing  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord. 

For,  look  you !  did  not  the  Pope 
appoint  the  Cardinals,  and  did  not  the 
Cardinals  appoint  the  Pope  ? 

Yea,  verily.  The  laity  and  the  lower 
clergy  had  no  voice  in  the  matter.  From 
generation  to  generation,  Popes  named 
Cardinals,  and  Cardinals  named  Popes. 
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A  CLOSER  CORPORATION  WAS 
NEVER  KNOWN.  It  was  self-elec- 
tive, self-perpetuating,  absolute  in 
authority,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
Recall. 

What  the  Popes  had  at  length  made 
the  Church,  they  wanted  the  State  to 
be. 

And  they  had  it  so  in  the  Dark  Ages. 
They  had  it  so,  even  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  They  had  it  so,  in  some  coun- 
tries, a  hundred  years  ago.  They  had 
it  so,  in  some  other  countries  a  dozen 
years  ago. 

In  some  parts  of  South  America,  and 
of  Europe,  they  have  it  so,  right  now. 
(Peru,  Austria  and — to  a  lesser  degree 
— Spain.) 

To    forever    escape    the    paralyzing 


clutches  of  Kings,  Popes  and  priest- 
hoods, our  forefathers  fled  to  the  North 
American  wildernes,  and  founded  this 
republic  upon  anti-papal  principles. 

No  truthful  student  will  contradict 
this  statement,  without  contradicting 
our  Declaration  of  Independence,  our 
Constitution,  and  our  Bills  of  Right. 

Unless  we  are  cravenly  false  to  the 
principles  of  our  ancestors,  and  totally 
unworthy  of  the  bloody  sacrifices  with 
which  they  wrested  our  civil  rights  and 
religious  liberties  from  Popes  and 
Kings,  the  stealthy  and  sinister 
encroachments  of  the  Italian  hierarchy 
will  be  met  at  all  points,  by  Americans 
who  are  as  ready  to  fight  and  to  die  for 
our  inheritance,  as  our  forefathers 
were  to  win  it. 


Some  Thoughts  on  Charles  Dickens  and 

His  Work 

(5hapter  II. 


THE  father  of  Dickens  enjoyed  a 
regular  income.  His  roost  on  the 
pa}T-roll  was  as  tenacious  as  that 
of  a  modern  missionary. 

It  is  true  that  he  was. thrown  into 
the  debtor's  prison— the  Marshalsea— 
but  the  effect  upon  the  elder  Dickens 
was  much  the  same  as  the  throwing  of  a 
rabbit  into  the  brier-patch.  The  Mar- 
shalsea was  a  House  of  Refuge  to  the 
elder  Dickens,  for  his  regular  income 
kept  coming  while  his  creditors' 
couldn't. 

Why  it  was  that  these  supposedly 
hungry  creditors  could  not  intercept 
and  impound  this  regular  income,  I  do 
not  know.  The  fact  that  they  were 
unable  to  do  so,  must  have  intensified 
their  regret  at  having  lost  good  money 
on  the  elder  Dickens. 

John  Forster  specifically  asserts 
(page  13)   that  there  was  no  lack    of 


''oodily  comforts"  in  the  prison;  and 
that  the  regular  income  of  the  impris- 
oned debtor  was  even  sufficient  for  him 
to  keep  a  servant  to  wait  on  the  family. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the 
hungry  creditors  who  had  risked  and 
lost  good  money  on  the  elder  Dickens 
did  not  enjoy  fixed  and  comfortable 
revenues,  and  were  not  able  to  employ 
menial  servants.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  tliis  view  of  the  case  never  seems 
to  have  occurred  to  the  comfortable 
debtor's  son,  Charles. 

To  what  extent  was  the  elder  Dickens 
a  Micawber,  who  was  incorrigibly 
impecunious,  optimistic,  impracticable 
and  impossible?  To  what  extent  did 
he  neglect  his  son  Charles? 

The  literal  fact,  provable  by  Forster's 
own*  story,  is  that  the  elder  Dickens 
was  a  steady-going  clerk  in  the  naval 
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service  of  his  country;  that  he  was  kept 
in  that  employment  for  many  years; 
that  he  was  most  indulgent  to  his 
family:  that  he  contracted  debts  he 
could  not  pay;  that  he  was  easl  upon 
the  softest  of  cushions  in  the  Marshal- 
sea  :  that  he  provided  lodging  and 
employment  for  his  son  during  the 
whole  of  that  dolorous  imprisonment; 
that  hi'  kept  the  boy  at  school  several 
years;  that  he  never  failed  to  give  the 
Lad  a  home  and  that  he  got  the  19-year- 
old  vouth  the  first  position — a  lawyer's 
clerk  which  led  to  short-hand  report- 
ing, swift  promotion,  fame  and  wealth. 

The  elder  Dickens  had  become  a 
reporter  for  one  of  the  great  London 
daily  papers,  and  his  son  Charles  fol- 
lowed his  father  into  that  profession. 
It  is  therefore  no  violent  presumption 
that  the  father  obtained  for  the  son  his 
first  employment  in  journalism,  just  as 
he  secured  for  his  son  the  first  job  in 
a   lawyer's  office. 

Considering  that  the  elder  Dickens 
was  poor,  was  dependent  upon  his 
labor,  and  had  an  average  family  to 
support,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  did,  in 
full,  a  fathers  part  by  his  boy  Charles 
— as  far  as  he  was  able  to  do  so. 
***** 

What  is  the  gist  of  Dickens'  com- 
plaint against  his  father? 

When  critically  examined,  it  falls  to 
pieces,  leaving  an  ungrateful  son  self- 
exposed  to  some  derision  and  to  some 
indignation. 

Mind  you !  The  creditors  had 
swooped,  and  had  broken  up  the  home. 
Father  Dickens,  Mother  Dickens,  Sister 
Fanny  and  Brother  Mose  had  betaken 
themselves  to  the  debtor's  prison.  'What 
became  of  the  self-pit ving  Charles? 

Hear  ye  him : 

"I.  small  Cain  that  I  was,  except  that 
I  had  never  done  harm  to  any  one,  was 
handed  over  as  a  lodger  to  a  reduced 
old  lad}7,  long  known  to  our  family 
*  *  *  who  took  children  to  board," 
etc. 


Horrors!  The  rest  of  the  family  had 
gone  to  jail,  and  Charles— Cain  that 
he  was  !  was  "handed  over  to  a  respect- 
able, ancient  gentlewoman,''  who  had 
long  bet  n  known  to  the  family. 

This  little  misused  Cain  was  not 
Lugged  off  to  the  squalid,  sordid  con- 
taminating  environment  of  a  debtor's 
prison.  This  little  Cain  was  tenderly 
placed  in  the  home  of  an  old  lady,  a 
friend  of  the  family,  whose  reduced 
circumstances  had  compelled  her  to  take 
children  to  board. 

Listen  to  the  mawkish  Charles 
Dickens,  alluding  to  this  reduced  old 
gentlewoman  "who  took  in  children  to 
board :" 

"She  had  a  little  brother  and  sister 
under  care  then;  somebody's  natural 
children, who  were  irregularly  paid  for; 
and  a  widow's  little  son.  The  two  boys 
and  I  slept  in  the  same  room.  *  *  * 
/  suppose  my  lodging  was  paid  for  by 
my  father." 

(Italics  mine.) 

So  contemptuous  was  the  famous 
Dickens  of  this  old  lady  and  the  boys 
with  whom  he  roomed,  that  he  does  not 
even  give  the  names.  He  caricatured 
the  good  old  soul  as  Mrs.  Pipchin,  in 
Dombey  <&  Son,  just  as  he  burlesqued 
his  own  father,  his  own  mother,  his  con- 
fidential friend,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  the 
deformed  lady-acquaintance  who  stood 
for  the  Miss  Mowcher  of  David  Cop- 
pa -ft  eld. 

As  related  by  Dickens  himself,  this 
little  "Cain"  was  not  left  in  the  streets, 
as  Thomas  DeQuincey  was;  not 
"handed  over''  to  strangers  nor  entered 
at  a  charitable  institution.  There  was 
an  old  friend  of  the  family  who  had 
shown  her  love  for  children  by  opening 
her  house  to  them  only;  and  the  elder 
Dickens  selected  this  venerable  lady's 
home  as  a  secure  haven  for  his  son, 
until  the  prison  experience  should  be 
ended. 

What  became  of  the  "reduced  old 
lady,"  who    was    giving    shelter    and 
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maintenance  to  the  "little  brother  and 
sister?" 

From  what  higher  station  and  more 
prosperous  circumstances  had  she  been 
"reduced?" 

Did  the  successful,  world-crowned 
Dickens  ever  try  to  trace  the  reduced 
old  lady,  the  little  brother,  the  little 
sister,  or  the  "widow's  son?" 

No:  not  ever.  With  the  soul  of  an 
irredeemable  snob,  Charles  Dickens  not 
only  drew  a  veil  over  that  part  of  his 
life,  but  shrank  in  horror  from  that 
fart  of  the  great  city  of  London.  That 
any  human  being,  of  undoubted  genius 
and  kindness  of  heart  should  have  been 
such  a  snob,  and  such  a  moral  coward, 
seems  almost  unbelievable. 

Comfortably  lodged  "as  a  lodger  to 
a  reduced  old  lady,  long  known  to  our 
family,"  how  did  the  lad  procure  food  ? 

Here  we  come  in  contact  with  those 
horrid  boys,  Bob  Fagin,  Poll  Green, 
Mick  Walker  and  Mealy  Potatoes. 

These  heathen  were  also  employed  at 
the  ware-house  where  empty  bottles — 
oh  heavens !  were  rinsed,  and  where 
labels  were  pasted  on  boxes  of  boot- 
blacking. 

Alas!  that  Charles  Dickens  should 
ever  have  been  reduced  to  earning  his 
bread  by  rinsing  bottles  and  pasting 
labels.  And,  oh,  the  lasting  humiliation 
of  having  had  to  do  it  in  a  warehouse 
basement,  and  along  with  Bob  Fagin, 
Poll  Green,  Mick  Walker  and  Mealy 
Potatoes ! 

We  are  not  told  that  these  were 
bad  boys.  We  are  not  told  that  they 
tried  to  lead  Dickens  astray.  It  appears 
that  they  were  kind  to  young  Dickens ; 
and  that  they  nursed  him,  most  unself- 
ishly, when  Dickens  had  "a  bad  attack 
of  my  old  disorder."  Those  heathen 
boys  made  "a  bed  of  straw"  for  the  suf- 
ferer, and  Bob  Fagin  applied  hot  bot- 
tles to  his  side,  half  the  day.  After 
the  attack  had  spent  itself,  Bob  Fagin 
"took   me   under  his   protection"   and 


carried  Dickens  to  his  lodgings — or 
would  have  done  so  had  not  the  little 
cad  been  "too  proud  to  let  him  (Fagin) 
know  about  the  prison." 

Here  we  have  an  indisputable  flash- 
light into  Dickens'  character:  he  was 
bitterly  ashamed  of  association  with 
Bob  Fagin,  but  "was  too  proud"  to  let 
Bob  know  that  the  Dickens  family  was 
in  jail  for  debt. 

In  that  huge  welter  of  humanity, 
known  as  London,  there  were,  night  by 
night,  the  j'ear  round,  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls  who  never  knew  what 
parental  care  was,  who  never  had 
enough  to  eat  or  to  wear,  and  who  never 
enjoyed  the  vast  advantage  of  having  a 
decent  lodging  to  repair  to,  when  the 
awful  darkness  fell. 

Huddled  beneath  the  arches  of 
bridges,  shivering  in  door-ways,  blown 
hither  and  thither,  like  dead  leaves, 
from  street  to  alley  and  from  alley  to 
bleak  deserted  parks,  those  thousands 
would  have  thought  it  a  blessing  from 
on  high  had  they  been  able  to  see,  in 
all  that  immensity  of  London,  one  glim- 
mering taper  within  which  said  to 
them:  Let  your  tired  feet  come  home 
— here  is  shelter,  here  is  good- will,  here 
is  the  warm  lied,  and  the  long  sweet 
sleep  that  "knits  up  the  ravelled  sleeve 
of  care." 

What  pay  did  the  proud  Dickens  get 
for  rinsing  those  bottles? 

He  says,  slightingly,  that  his  hon- 
orarium amounted  to  six  or  seven  shill- 
ings a  week.  This  money  he  had,  all  to 
himself.  His  land-lady  could  not  swipe 
any  of  it.  "I  suppose  my  father  paid 
for  my  lodgings."  At  least  "/"  did  not 
do  it. 

So  far  as  the  record  discloses,  "/" 
did  not  pay  a  penny  for  clothing,  or 
for  the  cleaning  and  repair  thereof. 
All  that  "I"  had  to  do  was  to  buy  for 
myself  those  meals  which  "I"  did  not 
partake  of  in  the  Marshalsea. 
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Seven  shillings  a  week,  in  those  day--, 
had  the  purchasing  power  of  at  least 
six  dollars  per  week,  now. 

Dickens  himself  admits  that  he  lived 
on  it;  and  that  he  regaled  himself  on 
stale  sweetmeats  regularly.  As  to  pud- 
ding, he  dined  off  it  many  a  day — "a 
stout,  hale  pudding,  heavy  and  flabby, 
with  great  raisins  in  it,  stuck  in  whole." 
My!  What  larks!  as  Joseph  (largely 
would  remark. 

This  "small  Cain,"  this  self-pitying 
little  Dickens  not  only  stuffed  himself 
regularly  on  stale  pastry,  and  heavy 
pudding,  but  patronized  the  coffee- 
houses ! 

(It  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain 
that  coffee  was  such  a  luxury  that  it 
was  formerly  served  in  establishments 
devoted  to  that  purpose — not  in  all  the 
eating  houses,  as  afterwards.) 

To  complete  the  portraiture  of  him- 
self, Dickens  is  careful  to  state  that 
although  he  suffered  unimaginable  tor- 
tures while  working  with  Fagin,  Green, 
Walker  and  Potatoes,  he — that's  Dick- 
ens— so  comported  himself  that  these 
"common  boys"  recognized  his  inborn 
gentility,  and  paid  tribute  to  it. 

Listen  to  him — Dickens: 

"'Though  perfectly  familiar  with 
them"  (those  common  boys)  "my  con- 
duct and  manners  were  different  enough 
from  theirs  to  place  a  space  between 
us.  Thej',  and  the  men,"  (who  Avere 
also  common,)  "always  spoke  of  me  as 
'the  young  gentleman.' ': 

And,  still,  our  noble  soul  was  not 
happy ! 

Not  even  when  Bob  Fagin  "settled" 
the  insurrectionary  Poll  Green,  who 
"uprose  once  and  rebelled  against  the 
'young  gentleman'  usage." 

Steady,  men :  let  us  get  our  bearings 
here. 

Young  Charles  Dickens  holds  him- 
self so  different  in  "my  conduct  and 
manners"  from  those  common  lads  and 
men  that  he  is  by  common  consent 
dubbed  "the  young  gentleman." 

Poll  Green  resents  this  discrimina- 


tion. Poll  rebels  against  the  usage  of 
(•ailing  Dickens  "the  young  gentleman." 

We  are  not  informed  as  to  what  Poll 
was  "going  to  do  about  it,"  but  we  are 
assured  thai  "Bob  Fagin  settled  him 
speedily.*'  Bully  for  Bob!  One  could 
easily  find  himself  Avondering  what 
became  of  the  gallant,  warm-hearted 
lad,  who  nursed  Dickens  Avhen  sick, 
and  fought  for  him  when  Dickens  was 
well :  and  who  evidently  loA-ed  the  blue- 
eyed,  chestnut-haired  and  exceedingly 
handsome  youth. 

In  all  his  after  life,  did  Charles 
Dickens  ever  win  truer  affection  than 
that  which  Bob  Fagin  proved?  I  doubt 
it. 

Nevertheless,  Dickens  morbidly 
avoided  that  part  of  the  City  where  he 
had  honestly  worked  with  these  "com- 
mon boys,"  and  Avhere  one  of  them  had 
shown  him  the  truest,  noblest  friend- 
ship ! 

Again,  read  Dickens'  OAvn  words: 

"*  *  *  I  never  had  the  courage  to 
go  back  to  the  place  Avhere  my  servi- 
tude began.  I  never  saw  it.  I  could 
not  endure  to  go  near  it." 

He  Avould  go  out  of  his  way  to  shun 
the  place,  and  he  used  to  "cry"  about  it, 
even  "after  my  eldest  child  could 
-peak." 

Think  of  a  robust,  money-making, 
fame-croAvned  man  confessing  that  it 
"made  me  cry,"  to  pass  by  the  place 
where,  as  a  boy,  he  used  to  earn  a 
living,  by  rinsing  bottles  and  pasting 
labels ! 

The  elder  Dickens  at  length  got  his 
bankruptcy  affairs  straightened  out, 
and  he  left  the  Marshalsea.  His  son 
Charles  became  a  member  of  the  house- 
hold in  the  new  home  of  the  family; 
and  Ave  soon  find  that  young  "Cain" 
attending  the  Wellington  Academy  for 
tiro  years. 

In  fact,  Charles  Dickens  never  suf- 
fered for  Avant  of  a  home,  or  an  educa- 
tion. His  father  provided  both.  Until 
he  was  nineteen  years  old,  his  father's 
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home  was  his;  and  when  he  went  forth 
into  the  world  to  make  his  way,  he  was 
better  equipped  than  one-half  of  the 
English  youth  of  that  day— and  this. 
He  did  not  even  have  to  plod  wearily 
from  street  to  street,  seeking  employ- 
ment. His  father  put  his  feet  on  the 
first  rung  of  the  ladder;  and  after  that, 
it  was  not  difficult  for  the  brilliant 
young  man  to  climb. 


T.  E.  Watson,  Thomson,  Ga. 

Dear  Sir:  Have  just  received  your  last 
magazine  and  read  remarks  about  Dickens. 
It  seems  that  the  British  press  is  not  given 
(like  the  American  press)  to  publish  cur- 
rent tattle  about  eminent  people,  dead  or 
living.  The  cause  of  Dickens'  trouble  with 
his  wife — though  widely  known  in  Eng- 
land, was  never  published.  Mrs.  Dickens 
was  excessively  fond  of  stimulants — was,  in 
fact,  according  to  reports — a  confirmed 
drunkard,  and  resisted  her  husband's 
efforts  to  check  her  habits;  she  demanded 
a  separate  home  where  she  could  be  unmo- 
lested, and  was  given  it,  her  eldest  son 
going  with  her,  her  sister  remaining  with 
the  family.  This  was  said  in  England — 
the  press,  out  of  respect  to  all,  said  noth- 
ing. 

England  was  outraged  at  the  terrible 
and  unfoundel  scandal  about  the  noble  and 
unhappy  Lord  Byron,  gotten  up  by  our 
famous  scandal-monger,  Harriet  Stowe. 
She  lost  sixteen  thousand  dollars  by  the 
book  she  published,  and  became  an  object 
of  contempt  before  the  whole  world,  in- 
stead of  adding  to  her  fame,  as  she  had 
expected. 


We  will  always  love  Dickens  for  the 
pleasure  ho  has  given  us;  lie  has  given  us 
some  rare  books,  and  we  owe  him  no 
grudge. 

I  know  you  are  befng  terribly  perse- 
cuted, Mr.  Watson,  but  I  hope  there  is  jus- 
tice to  be  had  in  the  American  courts,  in 
spite  of  the  dark  menace,  and  you  have 
many  anxious  friends  all  over  the  broad 
land.  Always,  your  sympathetic 

FRIEND. 

com  ment: 

II  gives  me  pleasure  to  publish  the 
above  letter. 

The  facts  st;ded  are  new  to  me.  In 
nothing  that  I  have  ever  before  read 
was  there  any  hint  of  drunkenness,  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Dickens.  There  were 
statements  made  to  the  effect  that  her 
temper,  wayward  disposition,  and  lack 
of  congeniality  with  her  husband  were 
the  cause  of  the  domestic  troubles. 

My  correspondent's  allusion  to  Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowe  reminds  me  that  I 
have  a  copy  of  her  frightful  book. 

I  also  have  the  volume  published  as  a 
refutation  of  her  charges. 

In  the  next  number  of  this  magazine, 
I  will  recapitulate  the  substance  of  old 
Mistress  Stowe's  accusations  against 
Lord  Byron;  and  will  give  a  summary 
of  the  reply. 

Incidentally,  I  will  try  my  hand,  as 
an  experienced  lawyer,  in  solving  the 
mystery  of  the  Byron  divorce  case. 


The  Park  Pigeons 

Ralph  M.  Thomson 

How  little  do  they  care  for  crests  or  caste, 
Or  pied  philippics  on  the  pomp  of  birth; 

For  silks  and  laces  of  the  fortune-classed, 

Or  for  the  rags  that  badge  the  poor  of  earth. 

They  do  not  question,  if  the  hand  be  kind 

That  feeds  them,  whence  the  friendly  giver  comes; 
The  choicest  morsels  by  the  rich  consigned 

Are  not  more  sweet  than  are  a  beggar's  crumbs. 
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United  States  of  America. 
Northeastern  Division, 
Southern  District  of  Georgia. 

United  States  District  Court, 
November  Term,  1912. 

THE  Grand  Jurors  of  the  United 
States,     selected,      chosen,      and 
sworn,  in  and  for  the  Northeast- 
ern  Division,   upon   their   oaths,   pro- 
sent: 

(First  Count.) 

That  heretofore,  to-wit,  on  the 
twenty -eighth  day  of  June,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  nine  hund- 
red and  eleven,  one  Thomas  E.  Watson, 
late  of  said  division  and  district,  did, 
in  the  county  of  McDuffie,  within  said 
division  and  district,  and  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  court,  then  and 
there  unlawfully,  willfully,  knowingly 
and  feloniously  deposit  and  cause  to 
be  deposited,  for  mailing  and  delivery 
to  divers  persons,  whose  names  and 
addresses  are  to  the  grand  jurors  afore- 
said unknown,  by  and  through  the 
mails  of  the  said  United  States,  in  the 
postoffice  at  Thomson  in  the  said  county 
of  McDuffie,  divers  copies  (the  exact 
numbers  of  which  are  to  the  said  grand 
jurors  unknown)  of  a  certain  obscene, 
lewd,  lascivious  and  filthy  publication 
of  an  indecent  character,  which  said 
publication  was  then  and  there  con- 
tained and  printed  in  a  magazine  then 
and  there  entitled  "Watson's  Jefferso- 
nian  Magazine,"  in  the  July  nineteen 
hundred  and  eleven,  issue  of  said 
Magazine,  and  which  said  publication 
was  then  and  there  contained  on  page 
two  hundred  and  eight  in  said  maga- 
zine, in  an  article  entitled  "The  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy:  The  Deadliest 
Menace  to  Our  Liberties  and  Our  Civi- 
lization," and  which  said  publication 
then  and  there  began  on  said  page  with 
the  words,  "In  Cut  No.  7,  we  have  'the 
sacred  four'  of  Phallic  worship,"  and 


concluded  on  said  page  with  the  words, 
"the  most  profligate  of  pagan  reli- 
gions;" and  which  said  publication  is 
so  obscene,  lewd,  lascivious  and  filthy 
as  to  be  offensive  to  the  court  if  set 
forth  herein,  and  improper  to  be  spread 
upon  the  records  of  the  court,  for 
which  reasons  the  same  is  not  set  forth 
in  full  in  this  indictment;  contrary  to 
the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case 
made  and  provided,  and  against  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  said  United 
States. 

(Second  Count.) 

And  the  Grand  Jurors  aforesaid, 
upon  their  oaths  aforesaid,  do  further 
present,  that  heretofore,  to-wit:  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  April  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  nine  hund- 
red and  twelve,  the  said  Thomas  E. 
Watson  did,  in  the  county  of  McDuffie, 
within  said  division  and  district,  and 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court, 
then  and  there  unlawfully,  willfully, 
knowingly  and  feloniously  deposit  and 
cause  to  be  deposited,  for  mailing  and 
delivery  to  divers  persons,  whose  names 
and  addresses  are  to  the  Grand  Jurors 
aforesaid,  unknown,  by  and  through 
the  mails  of  the  said  United  States  at 
Thomson,  in  the  said  county  of  Mc- 
Duffie divers  copies  (the  exact  number 
of  which  are  to  the  said  Grand  Jurors 
unknown)  of  a  certain  obscene,  lewd, 
lascivious  and  filthy  publication  of  an 
indecent  character,  which  said  publi- 
cation was  then  and  there  contained 
and  printed  in  a  magazine  then  and 
there  entitled  "Watson's  Magazine." 
in  the  Ma}',  nineteen  hundred  and 
twelve  issue  thereof,  and  which  said 
publication  was  then  and  there  con- 
tained on  pages  thirteen,  fourteen,  and 
fifteen,  in  said  magazine  in  an  article 
entitled  "The  Roman  Catholic  Hier- 
archy: The  Deadliest  Menace  to  Our 
Liberties  and  Our  Civilization,"  and 
which  said  publication  then  and  there 
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began  at  the  top  of  said  page  thirteen 
wth  the  words.  "A  Chapter  for  the 
consideration  of  legislators,  husbands, 
and  fathers.  Some  of  the  matters  on 
which  the  priest  of  Koine  must  ques- 
tion his  penitents.  Dens  wants  the 
confessor  to  interrogate  on  the  follow- 
ing matters;"  and  which  said  publica- 
tion then  and  there  continued  with  the 
words  in  the  Latin  language.  1.  "Pac- 
cant  exores,  quae  susceptumviri,"  on 
said  page  thirteen,  and  other  words 
following  said  words  on  said  page,  and 
on  said  pages  fourteen  and  fifteen,  all 
in  said  language,  and  then  and  there 
concluded  on  said  page  fifteen  with  the 
words,  "jam  nequeunt  jure  conjugii 
uti,"  in  said  Latin  language,  and  which 
said  publication  is  so  obscene,  lewd, 
lascivious  and  filthy  as  to  be  offensive 
to  the  court  in  the  said  Latin  words, 
and  if  a  translation  in  English  of  the 
said  Latin  words,  should  be  set  forth 
herein,  and  improper  to  be  spread  upon 
the  records  of  the  court,  for  which 
reasons  the  said  publication  is  not  set 
forth  in  full  in  this  indictment;  con- 
trary to  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such 
case  made  and  provided,  and  against 
the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  said 
United  States. 

(Third  Count.) 

And  the  Grand  Jurors  aforesaid, 
upon  their  oaths  aforesaid,  do  further 
present,  that  heretofore,  to-wit;  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twelve,  the  said  Thomas 
E.  Watson  did,  in  the  county  of  Mc- 
Duffie,  within  said  division  and  dis- 
trict and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
court,  then  and  there  unlawfully,  will- 
fully, knowingly  and  feloniously 
deposit  and  cause  to  be  deposited,  for 
mailing  and  delivery  to  divers  persons, 
whose  names  and  addresses  are  to  the 
Grand  Jurors  aforesaid  unknown,  by 
and  through  the  mails  of  the  said 
United  States,  in  the  postoffice  of  the 
said  United  States  at  Thomson,  in  the 
said  county  of  McDuffie,  divers  copies 


(the  exact  number  of  which  are  to  the 
said  Grand  Jurors  aforesaid  unknown) 
of  a  certain  obscene,  lewd,  and  lascivi- 
ous publication  of  an  indecent  charac- 
ter, which  said  publication  was  then 
and  there  entitled  "Watson's  Maga- 
zine," in  the  April,  nineteen  hundred 
and  twelve  issue  thereof,  and  which 
said  publication  was  then  and  there 
contained  on  page  nine  hundred  and 
forty-six  in  said  magazine  in  an  arti- 
cle entitled,  "The  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy:  The  Deadliest  Menace  to 
Our  Liberties  and  Our  Civilization," 
and  which  said  publication  then  and 
there  began  on  said  page  with  the 
words,  "In  the  Confessional,  these 
modern  priests  of  Bacchus  can  and  do, 
learn,"  and  concluded  on  said  page  with 
the  words,  "are  both  destroyed,  mor- 
ally, by  the  Confessional?"  and  which 
said  publication  is  so  obscene,  lewd,  and 
lascivious  as  to  be  offensive  to  the  court 
if  set  forth  herein,  and  improper  to  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  court, 
for  which  reasons  the  same  is  not  set 
forth  in  this  indictment;  contrary  to 
the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case 
made  and  provided,  and  against  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  said  United 
States.  Geo.  Nees, 

Foreman  Grand  Jury. 
Alexander  Akerman, 

United  States  Attorney. 

COMMENT  ON  INDICTMENT. 

First:  The  name  of  the  prosecutor 
nowhere  appears,  on  the  face  of  the 
proceedings  against  me. 

My  information  is,  that  through 
Anthony  Comstock,  of  New  York,  this 
criminal  prosecution  was  instigated  by 
Anthony  Matre,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  sec- 
retary of  the  Federation  of  Catholic 
Societies. 

A  question  which  arises  here  is,  can 
an  American  citizen  be  criminally 
prosecuted  in  the  United  States  Courts, 
without  the  appearance  of  a  prosecu- 
tor, there  being  no  special  presentment 
by  the  Grand  Jury? 
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If  the  name  of  the  prosecutor  is 
being  kept  concealed,  how  could  the 
defendant  ever  sue  for  damages  for 
malicious  prosecution? 

Plow  could  he  ever  get  redress  for 
false  arrest  or  false  imprisonment  ? 

Second:  The  indictment  does  not 
follow  the  warrant  that  was  issued  in 
the  case. 

It  alleges  that  other  copies  of  the 
Magazine  than  those  named  in  the  war- 
rant, were  obscene. 

Third:  I  am  indicted  for  explaining 
Phallic  Worship,  and  the  extent  to 
which  Roman  Catholic  regalia  has  been 
borrowed  from  that  ancient  cult. 

My  explanation  of  Phallic  Worship 
is  no  more  obscene  than  the  subject 
required. 

If  I  am  guilty,  then  the  publishers 
of  encyclopedias,  histories  of  ancient 
religions  and  so  forth,  are  equally 
guilty. 

Why  am  I  singled  out  for  prosecu- 
tion, when  so  many  other  publishers  are 
doing  what  I  have  been  accused  of  hav- 
ing done?  (See  our  book  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy.) 

Fourth.  The  District  Attorney  did 
not  dare  to  let  the  Indictment  show 
what  it  was  that  I  thought  should  be 
known  by  American  husbands,  fathers, 
brothers  and  sons. 


The  questions  asked  by  the  priests 
are  too  lewd,  lascivious  <md  obscene  to 
In  jHililisJied  in  a  ma  (/a zinc,  OR  TO 
BE  <<>P1  ED  INTO  AN  INDICT- 
M I:'.\T.  but  are  not  too  lewd,  lascivious 
and  obscene  for  the  ears,  th<  In  mis  and 
the  so tds  of  American  maids  and 
matrons-  the  Romanist  mothers,  wive-. 
sisters  and  sweethearts  of  the  land. 

What  do  you  think  of  that,  you 
American  husbands,  lovers,  fathers, 
brothers  and  sons? 

Fifth.  The  District  Attorney  did  not 
dare  to  put  into  the  Indictment  what  it 
was  that  the  priests  of  Bacchus  did 
with  their  female  votaries,  nor  what 
the  Romanist  libertine  priests  do  with 
tin  ir  yielding  victims. 

Nor  did  the  District  Attorney  dare 
to  allege  that  what  I  said  about  it  was 
false. 

If  it  is  TRUE,  ought  not  the  peo- 
ple to  know  it? 

OUGHT  NOT  ROMAN  CATH- 
OLIC HUSBANDS  AND  FATHERS 
KNOW  IT? 

I  venture  to  say  that  I  am  the  only 
man  who  was  ever  indicted  for  using 
words  ivhich  the  prosecution  virtually 
admits  to  be  true,  BUT  WHICH  IT 
DARES  NOT  CORF  INTO  THE 
INDICTMENT. 


Open  Letters  to  Cardinal  Gibbons 

No.  10 


My  Dear  Prince  of  the  Blood: 
I  1  THIGH    do     you     consider    the 
\\    Roman  system, — a  religion,    a 
political  machine,  or  a  business 
proposition  ? 

If  your  chief  aim  is  religion,  why  do 
3^011  have  so  much  to  do  with  politics 
and  finance? 

If  your  chief  aim  is  religion,  why  do 
you  never  use  the  Bible,  nor  imitate 
Christ  as  to  money-getting? 

If  the  main  object  of  your  elaborate 
organization  is  not  to  amass  earthly 
riches,  and  to  wield  earthly  power,  why 
are  you  so  persistently  demanding 
money,  and  reaching  out  for  the  offices  ? 
Wiry  have  you  established  a  price-list, 
a  market  report,  which  keeps  the  world 
posted  on  all  the  various  fees  which 
you  exact  in  the  performance  of  Chris- 
tian duties? 

You  liberate  sinners  from  their 
chains;  but  the  sinner  must  come  pown 
with  his  cash  before  you  will  pardon 
those  sins. 

You  release  condemned  and  tor- 
tured souls  from  Purgatory ;  but,  unless 
the  cash  or  itse  equivalent  is  forthcom- 
ing, those  condemned  and  tortured  souls 
may  continue  to  suffer  evermore. 

Where  is  your  Scriptural  authority 
for  that,  Cardinal? 

If,  by  a  few  words  of  supplication  to 
the  "Virgin  Mary,"  you  can  bring 
eternal  bliss  to  souls  now  languishing 
in  torment,  are  you  not  a  stony-hearted 
person,  when  you  fail  to  ao  it? 

If  we  are  taught  to  think  ill  of  the 
passers-by  who  neglected  the  wounded 
stranger  whom  the  Good  Samaritan 
relieved,  what  must  we  think  of  Chris- 
tian priests  who  won't  open  the  doors 
of  hell,  unless  the  gate-receipts  are 
satisfactory  ? 

If  we  are  taught  that  our  Heavenly 
Father  is  served,  every  time  we  visit 


the  sick,  clothe  the  naked  and  feed  the 
hungry,  how  much  greater  would  be 
that  service  if  we  voluntarily  emptied 
Purgatory  by  prayers  and  interces- 
sions, freely  offered  from  hearts  over- 
flowing with  compassion  for  the 
wretched ! 

You,  Cardinal,  stand  committed,  as 
a  Romanist,  to  this  diabolically  un- 
charitable proposition :  "The  Roman 
church  can  release  all  the  purgatorial 
sufferers,  but  WON'T,  unless  money  is 
pn id  for  the  prayers" 

Cardinal,  do  you  remember  how 
baldly  that  position  of  your  church  has 
been  expressed  by  your  peddlers  of 
Indulgences  ? 

The  Archbishop  of  Mentz  said : 
"Those  who  wish  to  deliver  souls  from 
Purgatory,  and  procure  the  pardon  of 
their  offences  let  them  put  money  in 
the  box;  contrition  of  heart,  or  con- 
fession of  mouth,  is  not  necessary." 

Put  cash  into  the  Church  chest — 
nothing  more  is  required  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins. 

No  broken  and  contrite  heart;  no 
grieved,  repentant  soul  is  needed: 
JUST  PAY  THE  MONEY  TO  THE 
ROMANIST  PRIEST;  and,  though 
the  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be 
washed  whiter  than  snow! 

What  matters  it  if  the  Bible 
declares  that  nothing  but  the  blood  of 
Christ  can  cleanse  from  sin? 

(Rom.  v.  9;  viii.  I.  John  I,  7  and  9.) 

What  though  the  Christian  Church 
of  Rome,  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years  held  to  the  Scriptural  doctrine  ? 

It  suited  the  mercenary  spirit  of 
Later  Popes  to  supersede  God  Himself, 
and  they  did  it! 

Hear  Tetzel,  the  Pope's  agent,  sent 
into  Germany  to  sell  pardons  for  sins 
— sins  past,  sins  present,  and  sins 
future ! 
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" Indulgences  avail  not  only  for  the 
living,  but  for  the  dead." 

Have  you,  stricken  father,  an  unbap- 
tised  infant  in  the  other  world?  If  so, 
it  is  undergoing  agony  in  the  flames  of 
Purgatory.  If  you  love  your  own 
child,  and  would  save  it  from  everlast- 
ing pain,  pay  for  a  papal  Indulgence. 

Have  you,  bereaved  husband,  a  wife 
that  died  in  her  sins,  without  priestly 
absolution  ?  If  so,  she  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  abyss,  in  the  dread  Beyond :  how 
can  you  refuse  to  save  her  from  further 
anguish?  Pay  a  small  sum  to  the  Pope 
and  her  soul  will  immediately  take 
wings  to  heaven ! 

Listen  to  Tetzel,  appealing  to  the 
ignorant  believers  in  the  Pope: 

"Do  you  not  hear  your  parents  and 
your  other  friends  who  are  dead,  and 
who  are  crying  to  you  from  the  bottom 
of  the  abyss: 

"We  are  suffering  horrible  torments! 
A  trifling  sum  of  money  would  deliver 
us:  you  CAN  give  it,  and  you  will 
noV 

Think  of  a  Pope's  agent  making  that 
kind  of  appeal  to  illiterate,  priest-rid- 
den peasants ! 

Tetzel  continued: 

"At  the  very  instant  that  the  money 
rattles  at  the  bottom  of  the  chest,  the 
soul  escapes  from  Purgatory,  and  flies 
liberated  to  heaven." 

"With  twelve  groats,  you  can  deliver 
your  father  from  Purgatory.  *  *  I 
declare  to  you,  that  though  you  have 
but  a  single  coat,  you  ougnt  to  strip  it 
off  and  sell  it,  in  order  to  obtain  this 
grace. 

"The  Lord  our  God  no  longer  reigns. 
He  has  resigned  all  power  to  the  Pope.'' 
(See  D'Aubigne's  Reformation,  pp.  86, 
87.) 

Cardinal,  that  is  really  and  truly  the 
creed  of  modern,  infallible  Popery. 

Pardons  for  sins — past,  present  and 
future— all  still  peddled  in  Europe. 

Souls  are  still  paid  and  prayed  out 
of    Purgatory,     all    over   the    Koman 


Catholic  world — and  even  in  these 
United  States. 

Did  you  ever  forgive  a  sin,  My 
Prince? 

If  so,  what  is  the  evidence? 

Did  yon  ever  pray  a  soul  out  of 
Purgatory  '. 

If  so.  what   i-  ////   ,  vidt  n 

Where  i-  the  proof  that  Popery  ever 
cleansed  a  soul  of  its  sins,  or  got  a 
prisoner  out  of  Purgatory? 

Inasmuch  as  it  took  the  Romanists 
1400  years  to  discover  that  there  was 
a  Purgatory,  it  is  an  awful  thing  to 
reflect  upon  the  myriads  of  incarcer- 
ated spirits  that  did  not  even  get  the 
chance  to  be  paid  for  and  prayed  out. 

It  hardly  seems  fair  that  only  those 
who  fell  into  limbo,  after  the  year 
1439,  should  have  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  being  "redeemed"  by  the  cash  pay- 
ments of  sympathetic  relatives. 

Cardinal,  do  you  sometimes  feel 
sorry  for  St.  Anthony  of  Padua? 

If  ever  there  was  an  overworked 
Saint,  it  is  Aivtne}r. 

Hi  is  the  Saint  whose  vocation  in  the 
other  and  better  world  it  is,  to  find  lost 
pocket-books,  lost  jewels,  and  lost 
health.  He  is  the  Saint  who  keeps  the 
house  from  catching  a-fire.  He  is  the 
Saint  who  finds  a  man  for  the  vacant 
job.  and  a  job  for  the  vacant  man.  He 
is  the  Saint  who  hunts  up  tenants  for 
unoccupied  houses,  and  who  tells 
absent-minded  women  where  they  laid 
down  their  spectacles,  the  house-keys, 
the  pawn-ticket,  and  the  jewel-case. 

Saint  Anthony  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est old  busy-body  in  the  realms  of  bliss. 
He  never  has  the  leisure  to  attune  his 
harp,  find  a  comfortable  seat  on  the 
damp  clouds,  and  out-pour  his  devo- 
tional ardor  in  song.  No :  St.  An'tney 
is  always  busy,  looking  for  old  women's 
keys,  or  spectacles,  or  pocket-books,  or 
stolen  bmc-a-brac. 

Think  of  the  trouble  that  old  Saint 
must  have  in  discovering  a  man  who 
is   willing  to  marry  some  shelf-worn 
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spinster,  whom  every  other  man  has 
looked  over,  and  passed  up ! 

Cardinal,  you  must  feel  sorry  for  St. 
An'tney.  That  Saint  is  "shore"  over- 
worked. 

I  follow  his  jobs  in  the  Romanist 
magazine  called  Bethlehem.  It  affords 
me  pleasure  to  relate  that  this  maga- 
zine is  not  published  in  America. 

Bethlehem  is  printed  in  Europe — in 
Switzerland. 

(If  you  want  a  copy  of  Bethlehem, 
write  to  the  Manager  of  the  same,  at 
Schwyz,  Switzerland.  If  you  expect  to 
get  it,  send  filthy  lucre  to  the  extent  of 
GO  cents.) 

Lest  I  be  accused  of  levity  and  slan- 
der, I  copy  some  of  the  letters  which 
appear  in  Bethlehem. 

These  letters  are  addressed  to  the 
Magazine,  by  sundry  bipeds  in  whose 
behalf  Saint  Anthony  has  labored. 

Here  is  one : 

I  am  sending  an  offering  in  thanksgiving 
for  a  great  favour  granted,  through  the 
holy  intercession  of  Saint  Anthony.  I  had 
suffered  from  a  severe  pain  in  my  side  for 
over  two  years,  and  often  thought  that  1 
would  not  live  till  morning.  Last  Novem- 
ber I  promised  an  offering  to  Saint  An- 
thony, and  from  that  time  forward  I  got 
quite  well  and  free  from  all  pain.  I  waited 
some  time  to  see  if  it  would  return,  but 
thank  God  it  has  not. — _E.  M.,  Ireland. 

Thus,  you  see,  St.  Anthony  cured  an 
Irish  believer  of  a  pain  in  her  side. 

There  are  quite  a  few  people  on  this 
side  of  the  pond  who  are  also  afflicted 
with  a  misery  in  their  sides.  They 
ought  to  dismiss  the  doctors  and  the 
Christian  Scientists,  and  try  Saint 
Anthony. 

Here  are  some  other  letters  to  Beth- 
lehem-' 

I  am  sending  you  an  offering  in  thanks- 
giving for  a  favour  granted  through  St. 
Joseph  and  St.  Anthony.  I  lost  an  article 
and  at  once  commenced  a  novena,  and 
promised  to  have  it  published  in  the  Beth- 
lehem. On  the  second  day  the  article  was 
restored  to  me.  Surely  St.  Anthony  is  a 
miracle  worker. — A  i-.over  of  St.  Anthony. 

I  send  you  an  offering  in  thanksgiving 
for  a  favour  granted  through  the  holy  in- 


tercession of  St.  Anthony.  The  Intention 
for  which  I  requested  your  prayers  was 
that  I  might  get  a  good  and  suitable  hus- 
band and  happy  home,  and  thank  God  my 
desire  has  been  granted,  much  to  the  sur- 
prise of  everyone. — Mrs.  L.,  Ireland. 

I  promised  an  offering  to  St.  Anthony 
for  your  School,  if  he  would  help  my  sister 
recover  a  pocket-book,  containing  money 
and  jewelry,  which  she  had  lost.  My 
request  was  granted,  the  book  being  found 
in  a  mysterious  manner. — T.  O'B.,  Brook- 
lyn, U.  S.  A. 

I  enclose  an  offering  in  honour  of  St. 
Anthony  and  for  a  Mass  for  the  Souls  in 
Purgatory.  I  promised  this  offering  to 
Saint  Anthony,  if  he  would  get  a  tenant 
for  a  house  that  was  vacant  for  months  so 
now,  it  is  rented  and  I  hasten  to  fulfill  my 
promise.  I  also  enclose  an  offering  for  a 
Mass  of  thanksgiving  in  honour  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  for  all  the  graces 
and  blessings  bestowed  on  us. — M.  B., 
Louisville,  U.  S.  A. 

I  appealed  to  St.  Anthony  to  obtain  an 
improvement  in  the  etate  of  my  health. 
The  result  has  surpassed  all  my  hopes. 
Please  insert  this  favour  in  your  journal. 
— H.  B. — St.  G.,  Cote  d'Or   (France). 

Enclosed  find  an  offering  to  dear  St. 
Anthony,  the  Infant  Jesus,  His  Holy 
Mother  and  St.  Joseph  for  favours  received. 
We  had  a  contagious  disease  and  two  mem- 
bers of  the  family  escaped  after  invoking 
our  patron.  The  others  had  a  safe  and 
speedy  recovery.  We  were  also  assisted 
in  a  former  sickness  which  I  failed  to  men- 
tion. Dear  St.  Anthony  never  fails  to  help 
when  I  invoke  him. — B.  M.,  U.  S.  A. 

From  the  foregoing,  you  can  see  that 
the  Saint  has  his  hands  full. 

For  one  patron  he  found  a  lost 
article,  (pocket-knife,  I'll  bet)  and  for 
another,  "a  good  and  suitable  hus- 
band." 

I'd  really  like  to  know  what  commis- 
sion St.  Anthon}7  was  paid  for  the  find- 
ing and  delivery  of  that  "good  and 
suitable  husband." 

Would  also  love  to  know7  howT  the 
'•good  and  suitable"  is  pleased  wTith  the 
wife  that  St.  A.  got  for  him. 

Other  offerings  to  Bethlehem  for 
the  Saint  Ave  re  for  a  job,  a  lost  lot  of 
money  and  jewelry,  a  misplaced  letter, 
and  a  tenant  for  a  vacant  house. 

(Suppose  the  tenant  elopes  without 
paying  the  rent — then  what?) 
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Another  letter  in  Bethlehem  sends 
money,  because  St.  Anthony  shielded 
the  writer's  family  from  an  epidemic. 

Another  letter  must  be  given  in  full : 

You  will  find  enclosed  herewith  my 
offering,  in  payment  of  a  debt  to  Saint 
Anthony,  who  has  helped  me  in  a  most 
providential  manner  to  find  an  object 
which  I  value  very  much  and  which  1 
thought  I  had  left  behind  me,  when  travel- 
ing, in  the  train.  Now  after  making  a 
promise  to  Saint  Anthony,  I  have  found 
this  object  in  a  trunk  where  I  have  no 
recollection  of  having  put  it. — M.  R.— 0. 
Nievre  (France). 

Here  are  some  others: 

A  great  forest-fire  threatened  our  land. 
We  appealed  to  St.  Anthony  who  has  pre- 
served us  from  the  scourge  we  feared. 
Thanks  to  this  good  Saint. — H.  L.,  Saint- 
Esprit,  Canada. 

I  was  suffering  a  great  pain  in  my  eyes 
for  several  days.  Then  it  occurred  to  me 
to  apply  to  the  painful  part,  the  blessed 
medal  of  St.  Anthony  and  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes.  A  great  relief  followed.  I  thank 
my  holy  patron  Saints  and  beg  you  to  pub- 
lish this  favour  in  "Bethlehem." — E.  R., 
U.  C,  Canada. 

A  relation  of  mine  had  some  payments 
to  meet  and  had  not  the  necessary  sum  to 
fulfill  the  engagement  at  the  appointed 
time.  She  promised  a  Mass  in  honour  of 
Saint  Anthony,  for  the  Souls  in  Purgatory, 
if  work  arrived  in  time.     She  had  no  cause 


for  disappointment  in  St.  Anthony. — L.  R., 
Geneva. 

I  had  recommended  myself  to  St. 
Anthony  and  to  the  Souls  in  Purgatory, 
promising  a  Mass  and  insertion  in  "Beth- 
lehem" if  I  found  a  sum  of  money  which 
was  wanted.  My  prayer  was  granted,  so  l 
hasten  to  fulfill  my  promise  and  recom- 
mend myself  to  the  prayers  of  me  Insti- 
tute.— D.  T., — B.,  Jura-Bernois. 

1'  had  promised  an  offering  if  my  son 
obtained  the  situation  he  wished  for.  The 
prayer  was  granted  at  the  very  moment 
we  least  expected  it.  Thanks  to  Saint 
Anthony. — A.  G. — T.,  Eure-et-Loire 
(France.) 

If  a  system  of  so-called  religion  can 
bring  the  human  mind  to  such  a  feeble, 
credulous,  benighted  state,  as  indicated 
in  those  letters,  is  it  good  for  the 
believers,  and  good  for  the  world? 

If  it  is  the  business  of  Saint  Anthony 
to  find  tenants  for  vacant  house,  ser- 
vants for  needy  house-keepers,  and  hus- 
bands for  old  maids,  why  does  he  con- 
fine his  services  to  those  who  happen  to 
know  his  vocation,  and  who  happen  to 
be  able  to  pay  for  his  services? 

While  this  Saint  was  engaged  in 
hunting  for  the  lost  pocket-book  and 
the  lost  letter  referred  to  above,  it  is  a 
great  pity  that  he  did  not  find  a  safe 
pathway  for  the  ships  that  went  down 
at  sea. 


THe  Story  of  My  Capture  and  My  Experience 
as  a  Prisoner  of  War 


Rev.  T.  H.  Timmons 


THE  battle  at  Franklin,  Tenn.,  was 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  of  the 
Civil  War.  Franklin  is  18  miles 
south  of  Nashville.  On  the  30th  of 
November,  1804,  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  Gen- 
eral Hood,  with  about  30,000  men, 
advanced  upon  the  strongholds  of 
Schofield  at  Franklin.  The  Confeder- 
ates soon  possessed  themselves  of  the 
exterior  of  the  works,  the  enemy  hold- 
ing the  interior.  The  battle  continued 
until  12  o'clock  at  night,  when  10,000 
men  lay  dead  on  the  field.  Here  fell 
the  flower  of  the  army,  of  both  officers 
and  men,  among  them  Pat.  K.  Cleburne, 
"the  brave  of  the  braves,"  Generals 
Gist,  Adams,  Granbury,  Strahl  and 
others. 

I  was  a  member  of  Gen.  S.  D.  Lee's 
corps,  whose  conduct  throughout  the 
campaigns  of  Tesnessee,  was  highly 
commended  by  Gen.  John  B.  Hood.  In 
this  battle  Schofield  was  routed,  leav- 
ing in  the  hands  of  the  Confederates 
his  wounded  and  dead  and  many  of  his 
guns  and  stores. 

On  December  2nd  Hood's  army 
advanced  upon  Nashville.  The  weather 
was  bitter  cold.  The  Confederates, 
weary  and  worn  with  the  march  and 
battles,  proceeded  to  make  themselves 
as  comfortable  as  they  could  in  their 
ditches  and  behind  their  embrasures 
until  the  morning  of  the  loth,  when 
General  Thomas,  with  more  than  50,000 
men,  advanced  upon  Hood's  breast- 
works. General  Hood  said  that  he 
had  never  known  a  better  sustained 
battle  than  the  battle  fought  on  the 
loth  until  late  in  the  evening,  when  a 
strong  cavalry  force  penetrated  our  left 
wing.  Hood  straightened  his  line,  a 
portion  of  it  falling  back  only  a  short 
distance.   On  the  morning  of  the  16th 


the  enemy  opened  a  general  fire  upon 
Hood's  lines.  The  men  in  gray  were 
never  in  better  spirits,  challenging  the 
enemy  with  the  waving  of  colors  and 
their  enthusiastic  yells.  Throughout 
the  day.  until  4  o'clock,  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced and  was  repulsed  with  fearful 
loss.  At  4  o'clock  of  that  day,  from 
some  cause,  General  Bates,  whose  divis- 
ion occupied  our  left  center,  was  driven 
from  his  breastworks.  General  Stevens' 
division,  which  occupied  the  center  of 
our  line,  was  then  exposed  to  an  enfilad- 
ing fire.  Just  at  that  moment,  when 
our  division  believed  that  the  day  was 
ours,  the  enemy  having  broken  our  left 
wing,  advanced  under  cover  of  a  hill 
and  enveloped  us  in  our  ditches.  Fifty- 
four  of  our  guns  were  captured,  the 
horses  having  been  in  the  early  morn- 
ing carried  to  the  rear,  the  general  in 
command  not  having  apprehended  a 
defeat.  Within  less  time  than  it  requires 
to  write  these  words,  I  found  myself 
surrounded  by  Federal  officers  and 
stalwart  soldiers  with  loaded  guns  and 
fixed  bayonets.  I  was  ordered  to  sur- 
render my  sword ;  I  hesitated  and  stuck 
it  in  the  ground.  All  firing,  save  the 
cannonading,  soon  ceased.  The  cap- 
tured men  Ave  re  immediately  marched 
to  Nashville,  where  we  remained  for 
five  days  on  scanty  rations,  and  with 
but  little  comforts  of  any  kind. 

The  private  soldiers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  were  sent  to  Camp 
Chase,  Ohio.  The  commissioned  offic- 
ers were  sent  to  Johnson's  Island, 
Ohio.  Johnson's  Island  is  located  on 
Lake  Erie,  three  miles  from  Sandusky 
City  and  about  ten  miles  from  the  Can- 
ada line.  On  our  way  to  the  island,  be 
it  said  to  the  credit  of  the  citizens,  in- 
cluding a  large  number  of  ladies,  that 
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they  spoke  many  kind  words  of  sym- 
pathy and  would  have  given  us  mate- 
rial aid  had  they  been  allowed  to  do  so. 

We  arrived  in  Sandusky  City  on  the 
22d  of  December,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m. 
The  mercury  was  20  degTees  below  zero 
and  the  lake  was  frozen  over.  A  slight 
snow  storm  was  in  progress,  and  the 
island  looked  like  a  mere  speck.  The 
officers  having  us  in  charge  pointed  to 
it  and  informed  us  that  we  would  have 
to  march  across  the  ice  to  that  which 
was  to  be  our  future  residence.  I  was 
weak  and  thinly  clad,  had  not  seen  fire 
since  we  left  Nashville,  and  my  heart 
at  this  moment  sank  within  me,  for  I 
felt  that  the  end  had  come.  Our  first 
experience  on  the  ice  was  somewhat 
exciting  and  created  a  good  deal  of 
hilarity,  for  the  men  would  fall  and 
rise  and  fall  again.  But  we  soon  learn- 
ed how  to  pick  up  our  feet,  and  walk 
on  ice  with  shoes  without  heels  or 
tacks.  After  hard  suffering  and  much 
struggling  we  reached  the  island  just 
as  the  sun  went  down.  It  is  well  to 
state  the  fact  that  only  commissioned 
officers  were  detained  at  Johnson's  Is- 
land as  prisoners  of  war.  At  this  time 
they  numbered  3,000. 

We  numbered  between  300  and  400, 
and  in  our  ranks  were  men  from  nearly 
every  Southern  State,  so  that  we  were 
met  by  our  comrades  with  intense  in- 
terest. The  first  man  I  met  upon 
reaching  the  island  was  Col.  Phillips, 
of  the  52d  Georgia  regiment,  whom  I 
had  not  seen  nor  heard  from  since 
the  16th  day  of  May,  1863,  on  the  bat- 
tlefield of  Baker's  Creek,  Mississippi, 
where  he  was  captured,  and  when  I 
told  him  where  I  last  saw  him  and  of 
the  message  he  sent  by  the  surgeon  to 
his  wife,  the  tears  came  to  his  eyes, 
and  he  threw  his  arms  around  me.  The 
second  man  I  met  was  Lieut.  Grier,  of 
the  39th  Georgia  regiment.  This  kind- 
hearted  man  took  me  to  his  own  room 
and  gave  me  a  comfortable  bath  and  a 
clean  suit  of  clothes  and  a  place  to 
sleep  on  in  his  bunk. 


The  rest  were  quartered  in  a  large 
mess  hall,  with  only  two  small  heaters 
to  keep  them  comfortable,  so  I  was  in- 
deed fortunate. 

The  Bible  says  that  "Every  battle  of 
the  warrior  is  with  confused  noise,  and 
garments  rolled  in  blood,"  but  such  bat- 
tles are  physical  and  visible.  The 
greatest  battles  are  internal  and  are 
fought  where  clashing  steel,  the  rattle 
of  musketry  and  the  roar  of  cannon  are 
not  heard. 

Honorable  prisoners  of  war  are  the 
custodians  of  the  ideals  and  principles 
which  constitute  the  foundations  upon 
which  the  actual  debate  rests,  and  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  men  in 
such  circumstances  is  a  surer  test  of 
loyalty  than  the  peril  of  rushing  upon 
blazing  battle  lines.  About  this  time 
it  was  represented  by  the  commander 
of  the  post  that  Federal  prisoners  of 
war  at  Andersonville,  Libby  and  other 
Southern  points  were  being  badly 
treated,  and  that  the  United  States 
government  had  commenced  a  policy  of 
retaliation.  In  order  to  prevent  any 
wrong  impression,  it  is  proper  to  state 
the  method  of  retaliation.  This  was 
the  method  of  starvation.  We  had  con- 
trol of  all  of  the  territory  within  the 
dead  line,  which  was  twenty  feet  from 
the  wall,  and  no  restrictions  were 
thrown  around  us  and  we  were  sub- 
jected to  no  privations  save  the  reduc- 
tion of  our  rations  to  the  lowest  amount 
that  would  sustain  life.  Under  this  sys- 
tem some  of  the  men  were  reduced  to 
a  species  of  apparent  temporary  in- 
sanity, and  their  nightly  dreams  were 
visions  of  delicious  viands,  which, 
when  they  reached  out  to  partake  of, 
faded  away  into  the  dreams  that  they 
were.  In  order  to  appease  the  craving 
of  hunger  men  would  collect  bones  that 
had  been  thrown  out  by  the  cooks,  boil 
them  the  second  or  third  time  and  drink 
the  water  they  had  been  boiled  in  when 
there  was  not  a  particle  of  grease  in  it. 
Some  trapped  and  ate  rats. 

When  we  were  suffering  these    ex- 
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treme  sensations  of  hunger,  the  Federal 
government,  through  Colonel  Hill,  the 
post  commander,  proposed  that  we  lake 
the  amnesty  oath,  which  involved  a  con- 
fession that  we  had  violated  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  a 
plea  for  pardon  for  each  •  violation. 
Even  at  this  distant  day,  I  regret  to 
state  that  53  Confederate  officers 
applied  for  this  oath,  and  accepted  the 
privileges  the  taking  of  it  brought, 
which  were  better  quarters,  comfortable 
clothing  ,  the  same  rations  the  Federal 
soldiers  received  in  the  field.  In  addi- 
tion, the  men  were  promised  that  they 
would  be  allowed  a  parole,  with  the 
understanding  that  they  were  to  stay 
within  the  Federal  lines,  that  they 
could  go  out  and  work,  retain  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  labor  and  carry  the 
money  home  with  them  when  the  war 
was  over.  This  promise  was  not  kept, 
but  these  were  the  first  to  be  discharged 
after  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate 
armies. 

In  this  crisis,  the  Southern  officers 
displayed  a  commendable  knowledge  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  showed  that  they  had  never  vio- 
lated the  compact,  but  had  ever  been 
true  to  it. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  state  how  we 
passed  our  time  during  our  stay  in 
prison.  We  organized  a  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  under  its 
auspices  classes  in  different  branches  of 
study  were  established,  a  library  was 
formed  and  in  various  ways  we  culti- 
vated ourselves.  We  had  religious  ser- 
vices every  week,  and  when  the  weather 
became  good,  nearly  every  day,  and 
once  a  week  prayer  meetings.  Some  of 
the  prisoners  made  various  articles  of 
comfort  or  ornament,  such  as  chairs 
and  gutta-percha  rings  set  with  gold, 
and  also  watch  chains  of  gutta-percha. 

Many  schemes  were  devised  and 
executed  by  the  prisoners  for  escape 
from  the  island,  but  not  one  succeeded 
in  getting  away. 


On  the  8th  of  April,  1865,  there  were 
various  rumors  within  the  enclosure 
concerning  the  movements  of  the  two 
armies  in  Virginia.  One  report  was 
that  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon  had  sur- 
rendered to  Sheridan.  Another  was 
that  the  Federals  were  flying  before  the 
Confederates.  Another,  that  General 
Lee  had  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  General 
Grant.  We  could  get  no  definite  in- 
formation, and  our  suspense  was  almost 
intolerable. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  rumors 
of  an  ominous  nature  wer  still  flying 
within  the  prison,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  great  excitement  outside  among 
the  Federals.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  9th,  a  messenger  came  in  and  wrote 
on  the  bulletin  board: 


"Richmond  has  fallen, 
has  surrendered" 


Lee 


The  news  spread  like  wildfire  among 
us.  Our  men  gathered  in  little  groups 
and  discussed  the  matter  in  low  tones. 
Some  doubted  the  correctness  of  the 
report,  but  it  was  generally  accepted 
as  true.  Strong  men  wept  like  children. 
Many  went  to  their  rooms,  threw  them- 
selves upon  their  bunks  and  sobbed  out 
their  chagrin  and  sorrow.  There  was 
but  little  sleeping  that  night  among  the 
prisoners  on  Johnson's  Island.  On  the 
following  day,  the  details  of  the  sur- 
render were  published  in  The  Sandusky 
Herald,  and  circulated  among  our  men. 
These  strong  men  were  bowed  like  the 
palm  tree  before  a  mighty  wind,  but 
soon  recovered  from  the  shock  and 
resumed  the  attitude  of  composure.  It 
was  truly  refreshing  to  see  these  men 
manifest  the  same  chivalrous  spirit 
that  had  characterized  them  through 
all  the  sorrows  and  defeats  of  the  past. 
Strong  and  tender  ties  of  friendship 
had  been  formed  during  the  bitter  con- 
finement of  these  high  spirited  men 
upon  the  island,  and  knowing  that  they 
would  soon  separate  to  meet  no  more 
on  earth,  they  hastened  to  have  a  last 
conversation   and    secure    autographs. 
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Our  intense  excitement  subsided  and 
we  had  a  few  days  of  quiet  and  delib- 
erate discussion  of  the  events  which 
had  transpired. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  April 
the  sun  swept  up  through  the  golden 
gates  of  the  East,  and  the  day  broke 
upon  us  in  brightness  and  beauty. 
During  the  early  hours  of  the  morning 
we  observed  the  boats  crossing  the  lake 
from  Sandusky  City  and  approaching 
the  island  with  flags  displayed  at  half 
mast.  This  suggested  to  us  that  an 
event  had  occurred  of  tremendous  sig- 
nificance, and  various  were  the  rumors 
with  reference  to  the  nature  of  that 
event.  One  was  that  Lee  had  cursed 
Grant;  another  was  that  one  of  the 
great  Federal  leaders  had  fallen.  Our 
men  rushed  to  the  bulletin  board  by  the 
hundreds.  We  were  not  allowed  to 
make  any  inquiry  of  the  sentry  or  any- 
one beyond  the  walls,  and  for  nearly 
one  hour  we  stood  in  breathless  sus- 
pense around  the  bulletin,  but  no  news 
came.  At  length  an  officer  appeared 
and  commanded  the  men  to  disperse 
and  go  to  their  quarters.  It  was  about 
the  space  of  two  hours  when  Colonel 
Hill,  the  commander  of  the  post,  with 
his  staff,  entered  the  enclosure  with 
their  swords  wreathed  in  crepe,  and 
wearing  crepe  sashes.  They  were  es- 
cortel  by  a  platoon  of  soldiers  march- 
ing with  arms  reversed.  Reaching  the 
center  of  the  prison,  the  officer  with  his 
men  ascended  an  outside  stairway  and 
stopped  on  the  first  landing.  Within  a 
few  minutes  more  than  2,000  men  were 
around  him  and  they  stood  so  close  to- 
gether that  you  could  scarcely  thrust 
your  hand  between  them.  When  all 
was  still  Colonel  Hill  said  in  strong  but 
tremulous  voice : 

"Gentlemen,  President  Lincoln  was 
assassinated  last  night  in  a  theater,  and 
you  will  not  be  allowed  to  exult." 

It  would  require  the  most  astute  and 
discriminating  mind  as  to  which  made 
the  deepest  impression  upon  the  minds 


of  these  caiv- worn  but  chivalrous 
Southerners,  the  announcement  of  the 
murder  of  the  President  or  the  inti- 
mation thai  they  were  so  mean  and 
cowardly  as  to  rejoice  over  the  tragic 
death.  After  a  few  painful  moments 
had  passed  "and  we  had  recovered  from 
the  shock,  the  muscles  of  Colonel  Hill's 
face  relaxed  as  he  listened  to  the 
patriotic  replies  as  they  fell  from  the 
lips  of  these  "picked  men"  of  the  South 
One  said,  "We  do  not  wish  to  exult, 
Colonel."  Another  said,  "It  is  the  most 
unfortunate  event  that  could  have  hap- 
pened at  this  crucial  hour  of  the  coun- 
try.'" Another  said,  "Colonel,  realizing 
this  as  a  great  calamity,  we  tender 
through  you,  our  sympathies  to  your 
people;"  and  many  like  utterances  fell 
from  the  lips  of  these  men.  Some 
inquiries  were  made  as  to  who  was  the 
assassin  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
traged}r,  when  an  officer  said,  "You  will 
read  the  details  in  tomorrow  morning's 
papers."  With  the  utmost  decorum  and 
with  becoming  silence  these  men 
returned  to  their  rooms.  ^Not  many  days 
passed  away  before  rumors  of  an 
unpleasant  nature  were  circulated  among 
us.  One  was  that  the  South  would  be 
held  responsible  for  the  assassination 
of  Lincoln,  and  that  several  hundred 
Confederate  officers  would  be  shot  to 
death  with  musket^  by  way  of  retalia- 
tion, and  that  they  would  be  chosen  by 
lot  from  among  the  men  on  Johnson's 
Island.  It  was  not  long,  however,  until 
all  comments  ceased,  and  all  rumors 
died  out.  The  minds  of  these  men  now 
turned  to  the  day  of  release  and  to 
their  return  to  their  own  Southland 
and  to  homes  that  had  been  swept  and 
desolated  by  the  red  wave  of  war.  The 
problem  of  the  terms  of  release  was  to 
us  a  serious  matter;  we  had  declined 
the  amnesty  oath  and  were  firmly 
resolved  not  to  recede  from  our  posi- 
tion. If  honor  was  all  that  was  left 
us.  we  could  not  afford  to  sacrifice  it. 
We  were  officially  informed  that 
neither  Lee  nor  Johnston  had  included, 
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in   the   stipulations   of   the   surrender, 
their  men  who  were  held  as  prisoners 
of  war.    We  were  left  to  decide  and  act 
for  ourselves.     After  considerable  dis- 
cussing, it  was  agreed  that  we  should 
be   released  upon  taking  the  oath    of 
allegiance  to  the  only  existing  govern- 
ment.    This  we  regarded  as  an  honor- 
able    oath.       We     were     released    by 
detachments  and  were  taken  alphabet- 
ically, according   to    date    of   capture. 
About  the  middle  of  June,  on  a  beauti- 
ful Saturday,  the  detachment  of  which 
I  was  a  member,  was  ordered  to  move 
to  Sandusky  -City  for  their  Southern 
homes  and  take  the  cars  at  6  o'clock 
p.  in.    Upon  arriving  at  the  depot,  we 
were   informed   that  by  some  mishap 
our  train  would  be  delayed  for  twenty- 
four  hours.    We  were  met  by  an  officer 
who  assigned  us  quarters  in  a  beautiful 
park,  not  far  from  the  depot.    A  guard 
was  placed  around  us,  and  we  felt  as 
free  as  if  we  were  on  a  Dixie  camping 
ground.    The  Sabbath  morning  dawned 
fair  and  bright,  and  after  a  night  of 
sweet  rest  on  the  beautiful  green  sward, 
we  hailed  with  delight  the  privileges  of 
the   day   of  peace   and   holy   worship. 
In  our  detachment  were  members    of 
nearly    every    Christian    denomination 
and  many  of  them  sought  the  churches 
of  their  choice.    With  two  companions, 
I  very  naturally  started  out  to  find  a 
Methodist     church.       Crossing     many 
streets,  and  passing  many  places     of 
worship,  we  at  length  had  pointed  out 
to  us  by  a  gentleman  whom  we  met,  a 
magnificent  edifice,  which  he  said  was 
the  First  Methodist  church  of  the  city. 
We  were  met  at  the  door  by  the  usher, 
who  with  much  courtesy  guided  us  to 
an  eligible  pew.      The    services    were 
unostentatious  throughout,  and  had  the 
aroma   of  Methodist  fervor  and  sim- 
plicity.   After  the  preliminary  service, 
the  minister,  who  was  comparatively  a 
young  man,  announced  for  his  text  the 
first  verse    of    the    sixth    chapter   of 
Hebrews,  ;'Therefore  learning  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  let  us 


go  on  into  perfection."     After  giving 
a  brief  theological  analysis  of  the  text, 
he  proceeded  to  descant  upon  the  evils 
of  slavery.    He  omitted  to  tell  his  con- 
gregation who  was  responsible  for  the 
institution.    He  enlarged  upon  the  cost, 
the  immense  cost  of  emancipation,  but 
he  seemed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  merits 
of  the  debate  and  of  the  motives  of  the 
men  who  had  sought  peace  by  separa- 
tion.   He  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
paring the  multitudes  of  the  Southern 
blacks  to  be  worthy  and  useful  citizens 
of  this  vast  republic.    He  said  that  the 
foundation  of  this  great  work  had  been 
paid  in  blood,  but  was  scarcely  laid, 
and  now  would  begin  the  work  of  train- 
ing    and    development    which    would 
require  great  faith  and  patience.     The 
preacher  did  not  indulge  in  any  abusive 
words    or    vituperation    of    Southern 
men.     Notwithstanding  his  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  problem 
and  the  purposes  of  Providence,  in  the 
manner  of  its  solution,  he  made  the  im- 
pression upon  our  mind  that  he  was  an 
honest  man  and  a  Christian  gentleman. 
On  Sunday  evening  at  6  o'clock  we 
boarded   our   train   for   our    far-away 
Southern  homes.  We  were  treated  with 
great  courtesy  and  kindness  in  every 
place  and  in  every  city  until  we  reached 
the  city  of  Nashville.    There  we  were 
detained  several  hours  waiting  for  our 
transportation,   and  were   guarded  by 
negro  soldiers,  which  to  us  was  exceed- 
ingly distasteful.  I  reached  my  father's 
house  in  Western  Georgia  on  a  beauti- 
ful Sabbath  afternoon.     I  was  weary 
and  sick  and  sad,  but  my  heart  was 
filled  with  gratitude  to  know  that  the 
great  war  had  ended,  and  that  I,  with 
my  four    brothers,    had    survived    the 
awful  storm. 

(Note:  I  have  given  the  details  of  this 
story  from  memory,  having  lost  all  memo- 
randa and  autographic  information.  Should 
this  story  ever  fall  under  the  eye  of  those 
whose  recollections  of  the  events  are  more 
accurate  and  reliable  than  my  own,  and 
they  should  point  out  mistakes  in  dates 
and  facts  as  I  have  related  them,  I  will 
gladly  make  essential  corrections.) 


The  Problem  of  Washington's  Commission 

ership 


Edward  S.  Taft 


TFIREE  years  ago,  or  thereabout, 
Cuno  H.  Rudolph,  a  local  hard- 
ware merchant  with  an  extensive 
brewery  trade  and  strong  Catholic 
backing,  was  nominated  by  President 
Taft  for  the  office  of  District  Commis- 
sioner. Thousands  of  protests  in  the 
form  of  indorsements  filed  in  behalf  of 
men  of  known  ability  familiar  with 
District  affairs  were  sent  to  the  White 
House  only  to  be  ignored  by  the  Presi- 
dent. His  term  of  office  expired  a 
month  ago  and  a  goodly  number  of  the 
best  citizens  of  Washington  hoped  that 
he  would  return  to  the  manner  of  life 
to  which  ins  attainments  and  talents 
fit  him.  His  friends,  however,  advised 
against  his  retirement,  claiming  that  he 
should  have  another  term  as  a  vindica- 
tion of  his  course  in  the  past  three 
years.  Ruuolph  consented,  and  with- 
out loss  of  time  the  united  liquor 
interests,  priests  of  the  Catholic 
church,  owners  of  the  Sunday  show 
places  which  disgrace  the  National 
Capital,  members  of  clubs  with  bar- 
room attachments,  German  singing 
societies  which  met  Sunday  nights  over 
saloons,  and  a  mixed  crowd  with  jobs 
in  the  axe-grinding  line,  got  busy  in 
their  efforts  to  keep  him  in  the  District 
triumvirate.  Thus  far  the  Senate  has 
declined  to  confirm  the  nomination. 

Rudolph's  present  associates  in  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  are  Col.  Wil- 
liam V.  Judson  and  "Gen."  John  A. 
Johnston.  Judson  is  a  real  colonel,  a 
man  of  brains,  but  out  of  favor  just 
now  on  account  of  his  outspoken  oppo- 
sition to  crooked  insurance  methods  in 
the  District.  Johnston,  after  nobly 
serving  his  country  through  a  long 
period  of  lethargic  peace,  left  the  army 
wearing     a     major's     shoulder-straps, 


took  a  wife,  and  succeeded  so  well 
financially  that  he  was  soon  spoken  of 
by  his  friends  as  a  very  rich  man. 
After  coming  to  Washington,  he 
leaped  at  one  prodigious  bound  from 
major  to  the  rank  of  "general,"  for 
which  he  owes  a  vote  of  thanks,  first, 
to  the  social  circle  into  which  his  finan- 
cial prowess  admitted  him ;  second,  to 
the  grace  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and, 
third,  to  the  favor  of  the  Senate.  John- 
ston was  not  an  aspirant  for  re-ap- 
pointment. Charges  wmich  would  have 
made  him  the  star  performer  in  a  Con- 
gressional investigation  if  the  Presi- 
det  had  not  refused  to  consider  them, 
may  partly  explain  his  willingness  to 
return  to  the  obscurity  from  which  Mr. 
Taft  plucked  him.  It  should  be  said 
that  his  appointment  was  made  only 
a  week  or  two  after  Rudolph  donned 
the  toga  of  triumviral  greatness.  He 
was  chosen  by  the  President  over  men 
of  the  highest  standing  in  the  city  and 
district,  albeit  he  wTas  not  known  to  a 
hundred  persons  outside  of  the  narrow 
circle  in  which  he  moved.  I  have  writ- 
ten thus  of  Johnston  in  order  that  your 
readers  may  know  what  manner  of 
men  President  Taft  has  forced  upon 
the  people  of  Washington  as  their  gov- 
ernors. Now7  let  me  turn  to  Mr. 
Rudolph  again. 

To  thousands  of  people  who  have 
watched  his  course  since  he  became  a 
commissioner,  Mr.  Rudolph's  conten- 
tion that  he  is  entitled  to  another  term 
as  a  means  of  vindicating  his  past  con- 
duct is  at  once  amusing  and  exasperat- 
ing. For  example,  one  of  his  first 
official  acts  of  importance  was  to 
oppose  the  movement  to  reduce  the 
number  of  drinking  places  in  Wash- 
ington.   There  are  now  in  the  city  five 
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hundred  murder-breeding  barrooms, 
most  of  them  conducted  by  saints  in 
the  flesh  enrolled  as  members  of  the 
Catholic  church.  The  annual  revenue 
derived  from  them  amounts  to  $300,- 
000,  not  half  enough  to  meet  the  cost 
of  prosecuting  those  whom  they  incite 
to  crime. 

Last  summer  a   measure  known   as 
the  Jones- Works  bill,  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  saloons  to  three  hundred    and 
forcing  those  licensed  under  it  farther 
away  from  churches,  school-houses,  and 
the  courts  and  alleys  in  which  thous- 
ands of  negroes  and  foreign  born  resi- 
dents    find     places     of     abode,     went 
through  the  Senate  with  a  whirl,    the 
only  votes  openly  cast  against  it  being 
those  of  Senators  Chilton,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Martine,  of  New  Jersey.    It 
also  provided  for  earlier  closing  and 
later  opening    of    the    barrooms    and 
fixed    the    annual    license    at    $1,500. 
Rudolph,    loyally    aided    by  Warrior 
Johnston,  worked  out  a  substitute.     It 
proposed  that  there  should  be  five  hun- 
dred drinking  places,  each    of    which 
should  pay  a  fee  of  $1,000.    Theodore 
Roosevelt  would  call  this  a  bully  thing 
for  the  brewers,  because  it  would  keep 
the  saloons  up  to  the  top  notch  with 
but  a  slight  increase  in  taxation,  com- 
pared  with  the  terms  set  out  in  the 
Jones-Works  bill,  and  would  give  the 
District  $50,000  more  of  tainted  money 
than  that  measure  would  provide. 

But  the  substitute  perished  in  its 
swaddling  clothes,  and  the  only  thino- 
left  for  Mr.  Rudolph  and  his  friend* 
W  amor  Johnston,  to  do  was  to  take  a 
firm  stand  against  the  Jones-Works  bill 
and  if  possible  prevent  its  passage  by 
the  House.  For  six  months  that  meas- 
ure has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  refuses  to  report  it.  Arrayed 
against  it  are  not  only  the  liquor  men 
and  the  brewers  working  hand  in  hand 
with  the  Commissioners  to  compass  its 


defeat,  but  the  priests  of  the  Catholic 
church,  one  of  whom  declared  before 
a  committee  of  Congress  which    was 
conducting  a  hearing  on  the  bill,   that 
thirty-two    men    in    his    parish    were 
saloon-keepers    and     members    of    his 
church  and  that  they  were  the  equals 
in  every  respect  of  any  like  number  of 
men  to  be  found  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington.    So  much  for  Mr.  Rudolph's 
first  performance.     Now  for  the  next. 
The    dedication    of    the    Columbus 
statue    last     summer,     as    everybody 
knows,  was  turned  over  to  the  Knights 
of  Columbus.    No  civic  society,  or  other 
religious  organization  took  part  in  the 
ceremony,  and  none  could  have  done  so 
without  taking  its  place  at  the  rear  of 
the    long    procession    of    the    Pope's 
militia,    Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
permission   could   have   been   obtained 
by   any  Washington  organization   not 
identified  with  the  Catholic  church  to 
participate  in  the  sham  event,  even  if 
it  had  desired  to  do  so.     Rome  ruled 
the  National  Capital.     For  two  days 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  men  bound  to- 
gether by  an  oath  to  destroy,  at    the 
Pope's  command,  the  government    of 
the  United  States  should  it  in  any  way 
oppose  "the  sacred  Mother  Church  of 
Rome"— a     charge     with     respect     to 
which,  under  the  present  administra- 
tion at    least,    the    government    might 
enter  and  easily  sustain  the  plea— "Not 
guilty!" 

But  what  had  Rudolph,  our  District 
Pompey,  and  Johnston,  our  pompous 
Crassus,  and  Judson,  our  Julius  Caesar, 
to  do  with  the  surrender  of  the  city  to 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  ?    Could  they 
have  arranged  a  simple,  patriotic,  non- 
political,    non-religious    celebration    of 
the  unveiling  of  the  statue?    Yes.   Did 
they  propose  doing  so  ?   No.  Were  they 
asked  to  do  so?    Yes.   Did  they  refuse ? 
Yes.      Why?      Because     the     Catholic 
church     impudently     demanded    as    a 
right  the  privilege  of  conducting  the 
exercises.     Lacking  the  manly  courage 
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to  stand  up  for  the  faith  they  profess, 
the  Commissioners  slapped  the  Prot- 
estant people  of  the  District  in  the 
face;  and,  I  regret  to  say,  the  latter, 
instead  of  resenting  the  insult  by 
remaining  at  home,  thronged  the  streets 
and  applauded  the  marching  minions 
of  the  Pope  as  they  stepped  to  the 
music  of  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers," 
and  other  sacred  hymns  stolen  from 
the    Protestant    church    and   publicly 


snug  for  the  purpose  of  tickling  Prot- 
estant ears. 

[g  Mr.  Rudolph  proud  of  the  two 
performances  1  have  named?  Is  it  in 
older  to  vindicate  his  course  with 
respect  to  them  that  he  wishes  to  be 
returned  to  the  District  building?  If 
so.  are  the  Christian  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict proud  of  Rudolph?  Do  they  be- 
lieve that  he  was  right  in  those  two 
matters? 


Gibbons  on  Divorce 


James  L.  Melo 


ABOUT  twice  a  year  we  hear  from 
Cardinal  Gibbons  on  divorce, 
through  the  newspapers  or  from 
the  pulpit.  "The  great  American 
churchman"  is  proclaimed  as  voicing 
the  American  conscience  and  Catholic 
doctrine.  He  speaks  of  divorce  as  "a 
canker-worm  gnawing  into  the  very 
vitals  of  our  society  and  common- 
wealth." He  favors  restricting  the 
grounds  for  divorce  and  the  abolishing 
of  divorce  altogether,  etc.  Americans 
read  these  things,  admire  the  moral 
leader,  Gibbons,  and  decry  divorce  as 
immoral.  They  think  they  understand 
what  Gibbons  says  when  he  speaks  of 
marriage  and  divorce,  and  he  lets  them 
think  he  means  the  same  thing  that 
they  do. 

As  a  Catholic  churchman  he  can 
mean  only  what  the  Catholic  church 
means  when  he  speaks  of  marriage  and 
divorce. 

The  Catholic  church  teaches  that 
marriage  is  a  contract,  and  that  con- 
tract a  sacrament,  the  very  essence  of 
the  sacrament  of  marriage.  As  a  sac- 
rament it  can  be  received  only  by  those 
who  have  been  baptized,  that  is,  bap- 
tized rabidly  as  she  would  pronounce. 
Over  the  sacraments  she  stands  guard- 


ian ;  she  alone  has  the  right  to  legislate 
and  declare  in  regard  to  sacraments.  It 
follows,  then,  that  she  alone  can  say 
when  a  marriage  is  a  marriage,  and 
that  she  cannot  give  this  right  up  to 
any  civil  power,  and  can  recognize  no 
civil  control  over  marriage  itself.  Con- 
sequently divorce  is  for  her  alone  to 
measure  and  decide,  and  no  civil  law 
finding  or  judgment  is  accepted  by  her. 
Is  this  what  Gibbons  urges  when  he 
calls  on  all  Americans  to  stamp  out 
divorce  ?  Does  he  recognize  an  Ameri- 
can right  over  divorce,  or  the  State's 
right? 

Two  Catholics  married  by  a  Protes- 
tant minister,  etc.,  are  pronounced  by 
the  Catholic  church,  and,  of  course,  by 
Gibbons,  not  married  but  living  in  con- 
cubinage. A  baptized  person  and  an 
unbaptized  person  married  without  the 
church's  dispensation,  etc.,  are  not 
married,  but  living  in  concubinage. 
Two  unbaptized  persons  may  be  mar- 
ried, and  that  is  called  not  a  sacra- 
ment, but  a  natural  marriage  and  in- 
dissoluble. If.  however,  one  join  the 
church  and  the  other  refuses,  and 
refuses  afterwards  to  live  with  the 
Catholic  party,  an  annullment  can  be 
obtained  and,  of  course,  marriage  fol- 
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low,   Catholic    sacramental    marriage. 

Now  while  the  Cardinal  praises  South 
Carol ina'.s  no-divorce  law,  a  marriage 
in  any  of  these  classes  having  taken 
place  in  South  Carolina  could  be  sub- 
mitted to  him,  and  notwithstanding  the 
civil  law  of  South  Carolina,  he  could, 
nay,  must,  allow  them  to  marry  (?) 
again  with  his  sanction,  even  in  the 
parlors  of  his  house  or  in  his  Cathe- 
dral. Is  this  the  honesty  of  the  great 
moral  leader?  Does  he  think  his  non- 
Catholic  countrymen  understand  this? 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  move- 
ment, in  Washington,  D.  C,  to  increase 
the  number  of  grounds  for  divorce, 
there  being  then  only  two.  The  Baptists 
and  the  Episcopalians,  etc.,  sent  pro- 
tests to  the  commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Catholics  were 
urged  to  do  so:  the  Cardinal  went  to 
Washington  and  urged  his  pastors  in 
a  meeting  which  he  had  called  to  pro- 
test also. 

Since  when  could  he  join  with  the 
sects(?)  and  the  civil  power  in  legis- 
lating or  administering  a  sacrament? 
And  even  the  divorces  that  would  be 
granted  under  the  looser  laws,  if  they 
fell  under  the  classes  above  mentioned, 
would  be  recognized  by  him,  and  the 
divorcees  married  by  Catholic  mar- 
riage. Nay,  more;  parties  may  leave 
the  civil  jurisdiction  of  Maryland,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  go  to 
Reno,  then  return  to  the  civil  jurisdic- 
tion of  Maryland  or  the  District  and 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the 
Cardinal  and  be  married  by  any  of  his 
clergy.  When  the  Cardinal  asks  legis- 
lation on  marriage  and  divorce,  do  the 
people  and  the  law-makers  know  how 
much  he  respects  such  legislation?  Is 
this  playing  to  the  gallery?  Is  it 
simple  hypocrisy?  Or  is  it  Gibbonian 
diplomacy? 

Maryland  does  not  recognize  mar- 
riage between  whites  and  blacks.  The 
great  church  of  which  he  is  a  Prince  ( ? ) 
makes  him  recognize  it;  a  negro  has  a 
soul  and  so  is  receptive  of  the  sacra- 


ment, notwithstanding  Gibbon's  patri- 
otism and  "Maryland,  My  Maryland." 

Is  lids  the  man  of  backbone  and 
honesty  \  Would  this  man  stand  up  for 
a  friend,  or  face  an  enemy?  God  save 
us  from  such — God  save  America  from 
such — and  God  save  any  church  from 
such ! 

If  the  Cardinal  does  not  or  cannot 
approve  the  Catholic  church's  position 
on  marriage,  why  does  he  bask  in  the 
sunlight  of  her  honors?  If  he  thinks 
it  is  right,  why  doesn't  he  stand  up  like 
a  man  and  state  the  church's  position, 
show7  its  logic  and  be  its  champion? 
Such  a  stand  from  him  and  other 
religious  leaders  would  clear  the  air, 
and  we  would  have  marriage  well 
understood  by  the  parties  contracting 
it  and  by  the  people.  We  would  have 
marriage  contracts  respected  as  other 
contracts  are.  People  would  and  should 
hesitate  to  say  "until  death  do  us  part" 
— but  if  they  do  say  it  the  civil  power 
should  hold  them  to  it.  We  would  have 
honesty  in  marriage  contracts,  even 
though  they  were  trial  marriages,  or 
hve-year  contracts. 

But  with  Gibbons  in  the  lead  and 
other  namby-pamby  clerics  following, 
the  question  is  beclouded,  and  disgrace- 
ful seductions  are  practised  on  innocent 
parties  while  he  sows  the  seed  of  the 
very  conditions  he  decries. 

Conditions  like  this  are  plentiful: 
A  non-Catholic  avIio  believes  in  divorce 
for  reason,  either  as  his  church  or  his 
education  allow,  prepares  to  marry  a 
Catholic  subject  of  Cardinal  Gibbons. 
A  dispensation  (?)  is  granted  by  the 
Cardinal  provided  these  promises  are 
made :  "I  promise  not  to  interfere  with 
my  wife's  discharge  of  her  religious 
duties;  second,  I  promise  that  all  the 
children  resulting  from  this  marriage 
will  be  raised  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church."  These  promises  are  made  and 
the  Cardinal,  through  his  delegate 
priest,  performs  the  ceremony. 

What  about  the  honesty  of  this  con- 
tract, Cardinal?     If    the    Catholic    is 
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bound  to  raise  his  children  Catholic, 
what  are  you  doing  to  the  conscience  of 
the  Protestant  party  in  making  him 
forswear  God's  truth,  as  he  sees  it.  to 
his  children  ?  Again,  one  party  before 
you,  and  with  your  benign  approval 
says  "until  death  do  us  part,"  and 
means  it,  is  bound  in  conscience  by  it: 
the  other  party  says  it,  but  does  not 
mean  it  nor  is  bound  by  it  as  the 
first  party.  You  approve  this  every 
day!  Call  it  a  sacrament,  and  then 
dare  stand  before  Rome  and  the  Cath- 
olic world  and  make  them  think  you 
are  spreading  the  truth  as  they  under- 
stand it.  You  dare  to  stand  before 
your  fellow  citizens  and  say,  "I  am 
one  with  3rou,"  when  you  know  you  are 
not,  but  that  you  are  all  hopelessly 
divided.  Because  of  your  position  you 
are  doing  more  to  cloud  the  issue  than 
any  other  man  in  America. 

If  a  non-Catholic  should  go  to  Gib- 
bons and  say,  "I  was  married  to  a 
Catholic  under  your  jurisdiction,  there 
has  been  desertion,  or  infidelity,  or 
what  not,  which  is  under  the  law  a  just 
cause  for  divorce.  I  do  not  believe  in 
marriage  as  indissoluble,  do  not  believe 
it  is  a  sacrament,  the  contract  in  all 
honesty  and  justice  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, is  broken,  can  you  tell  me  I  may 
not  in  good  conscience  and  clear  char- 
acter enter  into  another  contract?"  And 
the  Cardinal  must  answer,  "You  are 
free."  But  what  would  his  Catholic 
children  think?  Will  he  go  on  to  the 
end  straddling? 

So  much  for  his  church  manliness. 
As  an  American  citizen,  he  must  say 
to  his  own  people  and  to  the  legislative 
bodies  and  to  all  religious  bodies,  "we 
cannot  bring  marriage  before  you. 
Church  and  State  are  separate  here  and 
marriage  to  us  is  a  church  matter. 
Catholics  as  Catholics,  Baptists  as  Bap- 
tists,  Episcopalians   as    Episcopalians 


have  no  right  to  ask  for  any  special 
legislation.  The  very  balance  of  our 
liberties  demand  that  religious  issues 
and  questions  be  kept  out  of  halls  ot 
Congress." 

Uniform  divorce  laws,  with  all  the 
churches  taking  different  views  of  mar- 
riage are  impossible.  The  churches  call 
themselves  the  great  moral  forces. 
Divorce  is  a  moral  question.  If  the 
churches  find  it  necessary  to  call  in  the 
strong  arm  of  the  State  then  they 
recognize  their  impotence  and  had  bet- 
ter leave  the  field.  Until  the  churches, 
Gibbons,  and  the  rest,  decide  to  accept 
civil  marriage  and  civil  divorce,  and 
give  up  their  exclusive  right  over  mar- 
riage, they  must  keep  their  hands  off 
the  laws.  Until  they  put  their  case 
clearly  and  honestly  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  there  had  best  be  less  law- 
making about  marriage  and  divorce. 

Where  does  Gibbons  stand  ?  He  isn't 
Roman  Catholic  openly,  and  he  isn't 
American  in  his  regard  for  other  peo- 
ple's conscience. 

When  he  dined  with  President  Taft 
did  he  tell  the  President  that  if  he  was 
not  baptized  and  Mrs.  Taft  was,  there 
was  no  marriage  and  their  children 
illegitimate?  Did  Mr.  Taft  know  the 
principle  he  was  dining?  Gibbons 
would  not  dine  with  Anna  Gould  nor 
with  the  late  John  J.  Astor  because  the 
civil  law  and  a  large  part  of  public 
opinion  condemned  them,  but  when 
nothing  but  his  church  laws  condemn, 
or  disapprove,  and  the  public  com- 
mends, he  dines  and  rejoices. 

It  is  not  here  a  question  of  what 
Rome  does,  or  of  her  principles,  but  it 
is  a  question  of  a  man  who  is  hailed  as 
a  great  American,  as  an  honest  man, 
and  who  has  a  President  and  an  ex- 
President  of  the  United  States  to  do 
him  honor  on  the  completion  of  fifty 
years  in  upholding  religion,  American 
principles,  and  honest  morals ! 


Secret  History  of  the  GarfielcUConkling 

Tragedy 


T.  B.  Connery 
(CONTINUED    FROM    FEBRUARY    [SSUE.) 


MR.  STARIN  found  the  banker  in 
bed  suffering  from  a  chill,  and, 
having-  been  formerly  in  the 
drug  business,  prepared  a  dose  of 
quinine  with  brandy,  which  he 
persuaded  Morton  to  drink.  The 
dose  produced  a  good  effect,  and 
after  a  while  Morton  felt  so  much  bet- 
ter that  he  got  up  and  dressed  himself. 
He  was  easily  induced  to  go  to  the 
"morgue,"  as  Conkling's  lodgings  at 
the  corner  of  Fourteenth  and  F  streets 
were  significantly  called  by  certain 
Republicans.  The  vice-president  and 
the  senior  senator  were  there,  and 
they  lectured  "our  unwise  friend" 
soundly.  Conkling  "orated,"  and  Ar- 
thur denounced  the  acceptance  of  the 
Navy  Department  as  ruinous  to  the 
Republican  party  of  New  York;  and 
before  they  got  through  Morton  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  notify  General 
Garfield  that  on  further  reflection  he 
thought  it  advisable  to  decline,  with 
thanks.  The  imperious  will  of  Conk- 
ling triumphed  completely  over  the 
banker's  quite  natural  ambition  to  fig- 
ure in  a  national  cabinet,  and  Garfield's 
slate  was  again  broken.  As  one  looks 
back  at  the  affair,  it  seeihs  wonderful 
that  Garfield  should  have  subsequently 
offered  Morton  another  position — that 
of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  France. 

Conkling  declared  that  he  would 
have  ignored  all  these  deliberate 
slights,  for  the  sake  of  the  party  and 
for  the  success  of  the  new  administra- 
tion, if  the  president  had  only  kept 
faith  with  him  in  other  and  later  mat- 
ters. He  would,  he  said,  have  sup- 
ported the  administration  faithfully 
but  for  the  nomination  of  William   H. 


Robertson,  his  bitterest  political  enemy 
in  the  stale  of  New  York,  to  be  collec- 
tor of  the  port.  That  was  too  much — 
it  was  simply  intolerable;  and  its  with- 
drawal was  made  the  sine  qua  non  of 
peace. 

But  before  proceeding  to  describe  the 
negotiations  about  Robertson's  nomina- 
tion and  the  demand  for  its  with- 
drawal, let  me  refer  to  a  conversation 
between  Garfield  and  Conkling  forty- 
eight  hours  before  Robertson's  name 
was  sent  to  the  senate.  In  obedience 
to  an  invitation  conveyed  through 
Postmaster-General  James,  Senator 
Conkling  visited  the  president  at  the 
White  House,  and  a  long  conversation 
took  place  concerning  New  York  ap- 
pointments. Garfield  told  the  senator 
that  he  was  anxious  to  settle  the  whole 
business  by  recognizing  both  the  Stal- 
warts and  the  Half  Breeds,  and  that 
he  was  thinking  of  offering  Robertson 
the  post  of  district-attorney  for  New 
York.  He  believed,  however,  that  Rob- 
ertson was  hardly  lawyer  enough  to  fill 
the  position.  Conkling  answered  that 
with  an  efficient  assistant  Robertson 
would  do  well  enough,  as  assistants 
generally  did  the  important  part  of 
the  work  of  such  positions.  Garfield 
then  quickly  glided  from  the  talk  about 
the  district  attorneyship  to  the  impor- 
tant post  of  collector  of  internal  rev- 
enue, in  place  of  General  Weber.  He 
said  he  was  also  considering  whether 
that  position  would  not  be  more  suit- 
able for  Robertson.  Conkling  advised 
against  Weber's  removal  without  cause. 
It  would  offend  the  Germans,  he  said, 
and  besides,  it  would  be  much  better 
to  take  no  action  about  any  of  the 
New  York  offices  filled  by  good  Repub- 
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licans  until  the  terms  for  which  they 
were  appointed  should  expire.  In  no 
event,  the  president  said,  would  he 
take  any  steps  in  the  matter  without 
consulting  Senator  Conkling,  but  he 
was  most  anxious  to  have  the  question 
disposed  of  satisfactorily  to  all  parties, 
and  he  would  be  greatly  obliged  if  he 
(Conkling)  would  confer  with  his  col- 
league  Senator  Piatt,  with  the  vice- 
president,  Governor  Cornell  and  other 
leading  New  York  Republicans  and 
then  prepare  some  "projet"  that  would 
take  in  the  independents  fairly,  as  well 
as  the  other  branches  of  New  York's 
Republican  army.  Senator  Conkling 
promised  to  do  this  and  left  the  White, 
House  in  a  very  good  humor,  believing 
that  at  last  a  satisfactory  agreement 
had  been  made  with  the  president  and 
that  harmony  would  thenceforth  rule. 

But  Blaine  upset  the  "entente  cor- 
diale."  Having  heard  of  the  proposed 
arrangement,  he  left  his  sick  bed  and 
hurried  to  the  White  House  to  protest 
against  its  execution.  The  result  was, 
that  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  in- 
terview between  Conkling  and  the  pres- 
ident the  nomination  of  Robertson  was 
sent  to  the  senate.  It  was  like  a  bomb- 
shell thrown  into  the  army  of  the  Stal- 
warts and  proved  a  complete  surprise 
to  all  sides,  even  to  the  Half  Breeds. 
That  the  president  could  so  easily  dis- 
regard his  promise  to  do  nothing  about 
the  New  York  positions  without  con- 
sultation with  the  New  York  senators, 
that  he  could  put  Conkling  and  his 
friends  to  so  much  trouble  as  the  pre- 
paration of  their  plans  involved,  for 
nothing,  filled  Conkling  with  indigna- 
tion. 

As  to  this  strange  incident,  I  am 
striving,  in  this  article,  to  avoid  repeti- 
tion of  any  facts  heretofore  published 
and  to  confine  myself  to  points  known 
only  to  the  few  in  the  full  confidence 
of  both  sides.  But  some  things  which 
were  made  public  at  the  time  of  the 
great  row  must  necessarily  be  repeated 
here,  in  order  to  elucidate  the  whole 


situation.  Conkling  saw  that  it  was  to 
be  a  struggle  to  preserve  his  own 
supremacy  as  Leader  of  the  Republican 
party  in  his  State,  and  that  he  "must 
fight  the  great  battle  of  his  life."  He 
summoned  to  his  aid  all  the  agencies 
within  his  control.  The  most  potent  of 
these  were,  his  colleague.  Senator  Plat!  ; 
his  bosom  friend,  Vice-President  Ar- 
thur: his  faithful  associate,  Postmas- 
ter-General James;  Governor  Cornell 
and  Richard  Crowley,  who  had  been 
a  candidate  for  the  United  States  sen- 
ate at  the  time  of  Piatt's  election.  He 
also  appealed  to  what  was  known  as 
the  "senatorial  courtesy" — an  unwrit- 
ten rule  of  the  senate,  favored  by 
Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans,  that 
no  nomination  offensive  to  a  particular 
senator,  for  office  in  his  own  State, 
should  receive  confirmation.  This  un- 
written rule  was  for  a  long  time  used 
successfully  as  a  bar  to  Robertson's 
confirmation,  and  was  viewed  with  ap- 
probation by  at  least  two  members  of 
Garfield's  cabinet — Postmaster-General 
James  and  Attorney-General  McVeagh. 
The  latter  strenuously  objected  to  the 
nomination  and  confirmation  of  Wil- 
liam E.  Chandler  as  solicitor-general, 
and  Senator  Cameron,  his  brother-in- 
law,  naturally  supported  him.  Mr.  Mc- 
Veagh was  very  outspoken  in  his  oppo- 
sition. The  dispute  over  these  two 
questions  concerning  Robertson  and 
Chandler  rose  so  high  that  the  new 
cabinet  was,  more  than  once,  on  the 
point  of  breaking  up.  It  was  so  high 
that  a  senatorial  conciliation  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  bring  about  peace, 
and  this  committee  went  so  far  as  to 
remonstrate  with  the  president  against 
forcing  the  confirmation  of  Robertson, 
and  thereby  perhaps  disrupting  the 
Republican  party  in  New  York. 

This  and  much  more  was  urged  by 
the  peace-loving  senators  as  reasons 
why  Garfield  should  reconsider  the  un- 
wise step  he  had  taken,  and,  though 
the  president  received  the  conciliators 
rather  coldly,  though  he  let  it  be  known 
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that  senators  who  should  range  them- 
selves against  him  in  this  matter  need 
look  to  him  for  no  favor,  and  would 
require  letters  of  introduction  to  him 
thereafter — he  was  nevertheless  deeply 
impressed  by  the  powerful  opposition 
arrayed  against  him.  He  wavered,  and 
in  all  probability  would  have  yielded 
if  left  to  himself  and  uninfluenced  by 
the  stronger  will  of  Blaine.  He  was 
disposed  to  withdraw  Robertson's  nom- 
ination and  offer  him  some  other  po- 
sition quite  as  honorable  and  lucrative 
as  the  collectorship,  though  not  so 
potent  as  a  political  lever.  But,  unfor- 
tunately for  himself,  for  Conkling  and 
for  the  country,  this  was  not  to  be.  An 
unseasonable  telegram  from  Governor 
Cornell  spoiled  all  the  negotiations  for 
an  honorable  adjustment,  just  at  the 
moment  when  they  seemed  about  to  be 
crowned  with  success. 

Postmaster  -  General  James,  who 
strongly  sympathized  with  Conkling, 
in  spite  of  his  own  unpleasant  experi- 
ence with  "the  senior  senator"  shortly 
before,  was  acting  as  special  peace- 
maker, and  was  industriously  working 
to  promote  harmony.  He  had  pro- 
gressed so  far  as  to  exact  a  promise 
from  the  president  to  withdraw  Rob- 
ertson's name.  It  had  been  no  easy 
task,  for  the  president's  pride  had  been 
touched  and  he  was  exceedingly  averse 
to  receding  from  his  position  in  the 
face  of  a  sort  of  a  respectful  intimida- 
tion from  the  senate  and  arrogance  on 
the  part  of  Conkling.  Still  he  wanted 
peace,  and  he  was  sick  of  the  perpetual 
row  and  importunities  among  office 
seekers,  and  was  especially  desirous  of 
solving  the  New  York  problem  in  some 
way  that  would  satisfy  the  Stalwarts 
without  compromising  his  own  dignity 
as  president.  Mr.  James  suggested  that 
"Woodford's  name  as  district  attorney 
be  withdrawn  and  Robertson's  name 
substituted,  or,  if  that  were  not  agree- 
able, then  offer  Robertson  one  of  the 
pleasant  foreign  appointments.  The 
president  told  Mr.   James  that  if  he 


could  manage,  through  Senator  Piatt, 
to  "pull  out"  Woodford,  and  if  Wood- 
ford would  be  satisfied  with  a  foreign 
mission,  the  difficulties  could  be  set- 
tled, and  he  would  do  all  in  his  power 
to  satisfy  Conkling  and  his  followers. 
Attorney-General  McVeagh,  who  was 
present  at  this  particular  conference 
with  the  president,  favored  the  plan 
proposed  and  can  vouch  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  statement  I  have  just 
made  on  the  subject.  Mr.  James,  I 
have  no  doubt,  will  also  admit  its  ac- 
curacy. 

Passing  over  unnecessary  details,  it 
will  suffice  to  record  that  Piatt  operated 
successfully  on  Woodford,  who  agreed 
to  take  the  mission  to  Italy  or  to  any 
other  European  country  with  a  warm 
climate.  His  wife  or  daughter  was  ill 
at  the  time,  and  a  residence  in  some 
genial,  mild  climate  would,  he  hoped, 
conduce  to  the  restoration  of  her  health. 
The  president,  finding  that  there  was 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  offering  Italy 
to  Woodford,  decided  to  name  him  for 
Portugal,  which  was  assented  to  by 
Woodford,  and  this  plan  would  have 
been  carried  out,  Robertson  would  have 
been  made  district  attorney,  and  peace 
assured  but  for  the  untimely  telegram 
from  Governor  Cornell.  President  Gar- 
field had  even  requested  Mr.  James  to 
go  to  the  White  House  with  Arthur, 
Piatt  and  McVeagh,  so  as  to  have  a 
formal  agreement  as  soon  as  possible. 
More,  even,  he  authorized  James  to 
assure  Conkling  that  he  stood  ready  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  end  the  irritating 
dispute;  and  Conkling,  on  his  side, 
most  willingly  agreed  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  the  president  that  very  night. 

Postmaster-General  James  and  Sena- 
ator  Piatt  left  the  Arlington  Hotel  to- 
gether, calling  for  Attorney-General 
McVeagh  on  the  way  •  to  Conkling's 
house,  that  all  might  proceed  to  the 
executive  mansion  as  per  appointment. 
They  found  Conkling  waiting  for  them 
in  one  of  his  best  humors,  which  were 
rather  rare  in  those  trying  days.    The 
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senator    saluted    them    cordially    and 

asked  playfully:  -How  arc  the  envoys 
extraordinary  tonight?" 

McVeagh  answered  for  his  compan- 
ions thai  "the  envoys  were  happy  in 
spirits,  as  the  conditions  of  peace  were 
practically  agreed  upon  and  only  a  few 
minor  points  still  remained  to  be  dis- 
cussed between  the  high  contracting 
parties  before  the  formal  treaty  could 
be  drawn  up  and  ratified." 

"  'Tis  well,  gentlemen,"  -aid  MY. 
Conkling,  still  in  a  playful  mood. 

All  were  ready  to  start  for  the  White 
House.  Mr.  Conkling:  had  donned  his 
light  overcoat  and  was  buttoning  his 
gloves  when  a  messenger  boy  arrived 
with  a  dispatch.  The  senator  tore  open 
the  envelope  and  found  the  message  to 
be  in  cipher.  He  procured  his  code 
and  began  to  translate  it.  The  smile 
began  to  fade  from  his  face  as  he  read, 
until  at  length  it  was  replaced  by  an 
angry  frown.  The  blood  surged  to  his 
head  and  then  receded,  leaving  him 
pale  and  stern  looking.  In  a  moment 
he  crushed  the  dispatch  in  his  hand 
and  threw  it  disdainfully  in  the  table. 

'"Gentlemen,  I  won't  go!"  he  ex- 
claimed with  decision.  "I  am  no  place- 
hunter,  and  I  won't  go!" 

Arthur,  Piatt,  James  and  McVeagh 
ceased  at  once  their  laughing  conversa- 
tion and  regarded  the  senator  with  as- 
tonishment. Their  glances  plainly 
asked  "what  can  be  the  matter  now — 
what  new  development '." 

The  dispatch,  whatever  its  purport, 
was  evidently  the  cause  of  this  per- 
emptory refusal  to  keep  the  engage- 
ment with  the  president.  But  what  did 
it  contain;  by  whom  had  it  been  sent? 
Conkling  volunteered  no  explanation — 
he  did  not  even  assign  the  dispatch  as 
the  cause  of  his  sudden  declared  reso- 
lution not  to  go  to  the  White  House. 
He  simply  and  somewhat  rudely  re- 
peated his  determination  not  to  keep 
his  appointment  with  the  president, 
and  though  everybody  present  endeav- 
ored to  dissuade  him  from  such  a  sud- 


den and  deplorable  change  of  attitude. 
which  would  l.e  -ure  to  reopen  hostili- 
ties, Iii-  resolution  remained  unshaken. 

'"I  am  no  place-hunter,  and  T  won't 
go!  I  am  no  place  hunter,  and  I  won't 
<j:<>  '."  was  all  he  would  say. 

"If  you  will  put  that  in  writing. 
Senator  Conkling.  I  will  agree  to  make 

you   president   of  the   United   States," 
-aid    McVeagh,   trying  to   relieve   the 
tension  by  an  attempted  pleasantry. 
But  Conkling  was  not  softened,  and 

the  two  cabinet  officers  left,  leaving  the 
"senior  senator"  with  Arthur  and  Piatt. 

James  proceeded  alone  to  the  Whit «■ 
House  to  report  to  the  president  the 
sudden  and  unexplained  refusal  of 
Conkling.  He  could  not  even  apologize 
for  the  senator*-  extraordinary  course. 
Disgusted  and  indignant.  President 
Garfield  said  he  had  gone  as  far  as  any 
self-respecting  man  could  go,  seeking 
conciliation.  He  would  make  no  fur- 
ther effort  to  placate  this  arrogant  New 
York  statesman. 

"I  must  remember  that  I  am  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  owe  some- 
thing to  the  dignity  of  my  office  and  to 
my  own  self-respect,  and  you  may  say 
to  this  senator  that  now,  rather  than 
withdraw  Robertson's  nomination,  I 
will  suffer  myself  to  be  dragged  by  wild 
horses." 

The  president  subsequently  repeated 
this  vigorous  expression  in  conversa- 
tion with  other  friends  about  Conk- 
ling's  haughty  rejection  of  his  offer  to 
compose  the  New  York  difficulties. 

It  was  not  a  verj7  opportune  moment 
for  further  effort  at  conciliation,  and 
yet  Mr.  James  made  the  attempt.  He 
had  promised  Conkling  to  present  to 
the  president  a  written  protest,  signed 
by  Arthur,  Piatt,  Conkling,  and  him- 
self, against  Robertson's  nomination, 
and  he  kept  his  promise.  This  fact 
alone  showed  what  an  extraordinary 
personal  ascendancy  Conkling  held 
over  his  associates.  It  was  a  species  of 
hypnotism  that  made  them  do  things 
bidden  by  the  "senior  senator"  contrary 
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to  their  feelings  even  contrary  <<>  (heir 
convictions.  The  protest  was  published 
;ii  the  time,  bul  I  insert  it  here  to  make 
my  story  of  the  controversy  clearer  and 
more  complete,  only  explaining  that  it 
was  received  respectfully  by  the  presi- 
dent, who  promised  to  give  it  atten- 
tion. 

To  the  President:  We  beg  leave  to 
remonstrate  against  the  change  in  the 
collectorship  at  New  York  by  the  re- 
moval of  Mr.  Merritt  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Robertson.  The  proposal 
was  wholly  a  surprise.  We  heard  of  it 
only  when  the  several  nominations  in- 
volved in  the  plan  were  announced  in 
the  senate.  We  had.  only  two  days  be- 
fore this,  been  informed  from  you  that 
a  change  in  the  customs  office  at  New 
York  was  not  contemplated,  and,  quite 
ignorant  of  a  purpose  to  take  any  action 
now.  we  had  no  opportunity  until  after 
the  nomination  to  make  the  suggestions 
we  now  present.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  interests  of  the  public  service 
will  be  promoted  by  removing  the 
present  collector  and  putting  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson in  his  stead.  Our  opinion  is 
quite  the  reverse,  and  we  believe  no 
political  advantage  can  be  gained  for 
either  the  Republican  party  or  its  prin- 
ciples. Believing  that  no  individual 
has  claims  or  obligations  which  should 
be  liquidated  in  such  a  mode,  we  earn- 
est lv  ask  that  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Robertson  be  withdrawn. 

Chester  A.   Arthur, 
T.  C.  Platt, 
Thomas  L.  James, 

ROSCOE    CONKLIXG. 

But  what  was  the  dispatch  which 
had  caused  such  a  sudden  break  in  the 
peace  negotiations?  Simply  an  urgent 
recommendation  from  Governor  Cor- 
nell to  Conkling  to  desist  from  further 
opposition  to  Robertson  for  the  sake  of 
harmony.  Conkling  resented  it  sav- 
agely, and  never  forgave  it. 

Such  was  substantially  the  story  em- 
bodied in  Conkling's  lengthy  and  im- 


passioned harangue,  and  at  its  con- 
clusion the  senator  asked  me  whether, 
after  hearing  it,  1  could  assure  him  of 
the  -Herald's"  support.  Unhesitatingly 
T  answered  "yes,"  but  I  told  him  I  must 
have  some  written  memoranda  of  the 
leading  points,  as  1  would  not  like  to 
depend  upon  my  memory  for  exactness. 
Conkling  hesitated,  as  if  distrustful  and 
unwilling  to  commit  himself  in  writ- 
ing. The  suspicious  nature  of  the  man 
was  revealed,  and  as  I  was  the  object 
of  his  unmistakable  distrust,  I  felt  in- 
dignant. I  had  come  all  the  way  from 
New  York  to  oblige  him,  I  had  pledged 
my  honor  to  him — and  here  he  was  in- 
sulting me  with  groundless  suspicions. 
On  the  spur  of  the  moment  I  told  him 
this  plainly,  and  had  not  Vice-Presi- 
dent Arthur  intervened  promptly,  the 
day's  business  would  have  had  an  un- 
pleasant ending.  But  Arthur  was  quick 
to  declare  that  the  memoranda  I  re- 
quired would  be  sent  me,  and  so  the 
momentary  cloud  was  swept  away.  I 
mention  this  apparently  trivial  detail, 
because  it  has  a  bearing  further  on  in 
this  story,  about  Conkling's  supposed 
"unselfishness,"  "devotion  to  friends" 
and  "undying  gratitude."  I  propose  to 
paint  Conkling  as  he  really  was,  not  as 
the  newspapers  pictured  him  just  after 
his  melancholy  death;  for  if  one  under- 
takes to  write  a  chapter  of  history,  one 
must  tell  the  truth,  simply  and  dispas- 
sionately. "De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bo- 
nuin"  is  well  enough  in  funeral  ora- 
tions; it  should  have  no  place  in  his- 
tory. 

But  let  me  conclude  my  statement  of 
the  facts.  Not  many  days  after  my 
striking  interview  with  Conkling  the 
grand  finale  was  executed.  Platt  and 
Conkling  resigned"  May  14,  1881,  in  a 
lone;  letter  to  Governor  Cornell,  and 
almost  immediately  appealed  to  the 
New  York  legislature  to  vindicate  their 
course.  They  had  thrown  up  their  com- 
missions and  asked  to  have  them  re- 
stored almost  simultaneously!  It  was 
a  curious  spectacle,  yet  not  without  its 
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dramatic  and  heroic  aspect.  But  what 
were  the  excuses  for  this  curious  act? 
Tn  Piatt's  case  there  certainly  was  good, 
solid  ground  to  stand  upon;  in  Conk- 
ling's,  absolutely  none.  Piatt  had  given 
a  pledge  in  writing — said  to  be  still  in 
the  possession  of  Whitelaw  Reid— 
which  would  prevent  him  from  voting 
against  Robertson's  confirmation.  He 
found  himself  in  a  most  trying  dilem- 
ma between  Conkling  and  Robertson. 
Unwilling  to  offend  and  break  with  his 
colleague,  and  yet  in  honor  bound,  if 
he  voted  at  all,  to  vote  for  Robertson's 
confirmation,  his  only  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  was  resignation. 

Whether,  as  has  been  stated,  Conk- 
ling originally  intended  to  withdraw 
from  politics  and  devote  himself  there- 
after to  his  profession,  I  have  no  means 
of  deciding;  nor  can  I  confirm  the 
rumors,  circulated  at  the  time,  that  his 
own  private  wishes  were  overruled  in  a 
council  of  some  of  his  leading  fol- 
lowers; and  really  the  point  is  of  no 
importance  to  this  story.  The  fact  was 
that  the  legislature  was  in  session,  and 
the  prospect  of  re-election  as  a  vindi- 
cation must  have  appeared  most  allur- 
ing to  the  senior  senator.  There  was  an 
apparent  majority  on  the  joint  ballot 
in  his  favor.  The  Stalwarts  were  in 
the  ascendant,  and  I  think  Conkling 
entertained  no  doubt  of  his  success, 
and  to  succeed  would  have  been  a  flat- 
tering proof  of  his  strength  and  of  the 
corresponding  weakness  of  Robertson 
and  the  Half  Breeds.  But  Conkling 
was  soon  undeceived,  and  found  that 
the  men  who  had  tied  themselves  to  his 
fortunes  while  he  was  in  office  and 
power  were  only  too  glad  to  abandon 
him  the  moment  they  scented  danger 
and  began  to  feel  the  strong  arm  of  the 
administration  upon  them.  A  show  of 
devotion  was  kept  up  for  a  while,  but 
the  lukewarm  were  soon  won  over,  and 
bitter  defeat  overwhelmed  the  two 
pleaders  for  re-election. 

I  fulfilled  my  pledge  faithfully  and 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  supporting 


Conkling  vigorously  in  the  "Herald," 
until  the  superior  power  interfered  and 
completely  reversed  the  policy  of  the 
paper. 

Thus  I  have  compressed  into  as  few 
words  as  possible  a  true  explanation  of 
the  very  curious  political  coup  per- 
formed  by  Conkling  and  Piatt  when 
they  astonished  the  American  public  by 
throwing  up  their  commissions  as  sen- 
ators. It  is  interesting  to  recall  what 
was  said  concerning  it  at  the  time  by 
some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  country. 
Senator  Hoar  denominated  it  "a  per- 
formance of  exceeding  pettiness,"  and 
said  there  was  no  excuse  for  abandon- 
ment of  a  post  of  duty  merely  because 
the  president  and  senate  differed  with 
respect  to  the  nomination  for  the  New 
York  custom  house.  "If  this  is  the 
greatest  effort  of  his  life,"  said  another 
senator,  "it  is  also  the  greatest  blun- 
der." 

"He  has  acted  the  boy  and  is  now 
trying  to  bully  the  senate,"  another 
remarked.  "All  the  Republican  sena- 
tors laugh  at  the  whole  business,  and 
call  it  a  piece  of  childish  folly,"  ex- 
claimed still  another  senator,  who  also 
referred  reprovingly  to  the  fact  that 
the  act  of  Conkling  and  Piatt  had  con- 
verted a  Republican  majorit}^  in  the 
senate  into  a  minority. 

A  Republican  editor  said  that  the 
appeal  for  re-election  was  asking  a 
Republican  legislature  to  join  in  a  war 
upon  President  Garfield  because  he 
would  not  permit  Conkling  to  ostracize 
Republicans  who  had  not  seen  fit  to 
support  General  Grant  for  the  presi- 
dency. The  legislature  was  asked,  the 
editor  argued,  to  send  out  Conkling  as 
a  political  privateer,  armed  with  let- 
ters of  marque  and  reprisal,  to  seize  and 
destroy  all  that  belonged  to  a  Republi- 
can administration. 

It  is  always  a  most  ungracious  task 
to  say  unpleasant  things  of  the  dead, 
and  especially  when  one  has  been  a 
participator,  to  an  extent  however 
trifling,  in  the  crowning  act  of  merit  or 
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folly  of  the  career  of  the  person  criti- 
cised. But  Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling  was 
a  conspicuous  public  man.  and  his  char- 
acter belongs  to  the  public  quite  as 
fully  as  his  official  acts.  It  is  no  more 
than  fair,  when  his  biographers  and 
admirers  paint  him  as  a  man  wholly 
unselfish,  devoted  to  friends,  never  for- 
getful of  services  and  kind  acts  per- 
formed in  his  interest,  to  tell  the  plain 
truth  and  let  him  be  known  as  he  really 
was — not  as  he  really  was  not,  to-wit. 
an  ideally  pure,  noble-minded  and  alto- 
gether superior  being.  I  don't  care  to 
go  as  far  as  a  well-known  Xew  Yorker, 
in  a  recent  conversation  with  me,  and 
say  that  Conkling  had  really  no  true 
friends  and  that  he  did  not  want  them ; 
nor  will  I  assert,  like  the  same  gentle- 
man, who  knew  the  senator  well,  that 
he  only  desired  "serfs" — slaves  to  his 
will,  who  would  do  his  bidding  unques- 
tioningly.  I  will  only  state  here,  that 
in  my  own  dealings  with  Roscoe  Conk- 
ling. I  found  him  unjust,  ungrateful, 
suspicious  and  arrogant.  Furthermore. 
I  have  not  met  one  human  being,  no 
matter  what  important  services  he  had 
rendered  the  senator,  who  failed  to  fall 
under  the  ban  of  his  displeasure  the 
moment  any  difference  of  opinion  oc- 
recurred  respecting  public  or  private 
matte]--.  Conkling  was  self-assertive 
to  the  last  degree.  He  could  brook  no 
opposition.  To  set  one's  views  or  will 
against  his  own  was  to  incur  his  per- 
sonal and  bitter  hostility.  The  only 
wonder  is  that  a  man  so  unhappily  con- 
stituted could  have  maintained  his 
ascendancy  so  long,  even  with  all  the 
intellectual  qualities,  which  must  not 
be  denied  him. 

Conkling's  greatness  was  of  the  kind 
that  is  extremely  sensitive  to  ridicule 
in  any  form,  though  he  was  more  prone 
t<>  ii-e  it  as  a  weapon  than  any  other 
man  I  ever  met.  He  never  forgot  or 
forgave  people  who  in  turn  successfully 
used  it  against  himself.  I  have  never 
understood  how  any  one  who  knew  him 
well  could  continue  to  speak  of  him  as 


a  model  statesman,  always  actuated  by 
the  loftiest  motives.  In  the  eyes  of 
some  people,  Conkling  was  altogether 
a  second  Chevalier  Bayard,  "sans  peur 
et  sans  reproche."  He  certainly  was 
bold  and  fearless  in  some  respects,  but 
at  times  he  could  descend  to  the  pettiest 
means  to  gratify  spite  and  envy.  If  he 
possessed  in  any  degree  the  virtue  of 
gratitude,  I  never  saw  evidence  of  its 
existence. 

I  might  cite  scores  of  instances  to 
show  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
more  likely  to  prove  ungrateful  than 
grateful  for  services  rendered.  This  is 
hardly  necessary.  One  instance  will 
suffice — that  of  ex-Postmaster-General 
James,  who  was  one  of  the  most  earn- 
est, sincere  and  useful  of  Conkling's 
associates.  He  had  worked  hard  for 
the  senator  and  had  been  promised 
grateful  recognition.  All  the  world 
knows  how  splendidly  James  adminis- 
tered the  New  York  post-office;  what 
valuable  reforms  and  improvements  he 
introduced;  and  how  the  American 
people  confidently  predicted  his  promo- 
tion to  a  higher  field  of  action.  For 
James  to  be  made  postmaster-general 
was  the  most  natural  and  logical  out- 
come of  distinguished  services  covering 
many  years.  Moreover,  it  was  strongly 
suspected  that  the  Postal  Department 
had  not  been  managed  intelligently  or 
honestly,  and  that  a  strong,  keen  man 
was  needed  to  put  life,  energy  and 
fidelity  into  all  its  ramifications. 
It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  when 
a  vacancy  occurred  that  President 
Hayes  should  have  invited  Mr.  Thomas 
L.  James  to  take  hold  of  the  Postal 
Department  and  reorganize  it  thor- 
oughly on  business  principles.  But  few 
people  knew  of  this,  or  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  James  declined  the  honor.  Conk- 
ling was  the  chief  of  the  few  made 
aware  of  what  was  going  on,  and  he 
was,  in  fact,  the  cause  of  the  declina- 
tion. Left  to  himself,  James  would 
gladly  have  accepted,  but  the  loyalty 
felt  by  a  faithful  follower  to  his  leader 
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impelled  him  to  consult  Senator  Conk- 
ling,  tin'  resutl  of  which  was  the  fol- 
lowing letters,  now  published  for  the 
first  time: 

i 
Washington,  May  11,  1880. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Noting  yours,  I  see 
you  incline  to  the  P.  M.  Generalship; 
yet  T  am  too  sincerely  your  friend  to 
answer  you  except  as  I  believe.  My 
judgment  is  that  you  should  not  think 
of  accepting  the  place.  No  one  con- 
sideration favors  it.  in  my  opinion,  and 
many  considerations  oppose  it.  You 
now  hold  a  higher,  stronger,  more  en- 
viable place  than  you  can  as  Mr.  K.'s 
successor. 

Such  is  my  judgment.  I  will  not  in- 
flict reasons  on  you,  but  give  you  for 
what  it  is  worth  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions you  ask.  Sincerely  yours. 

ROSCOE  CONKLING. 

The  Honorable  T.  L.  James, 
New  York. 

Washington,  May  14,  1880. 

My  Dear  Mr.  James:  Your  note 
makes  me  fear  that  you  have  given 
undue  weight  to  advice  of  mine — advice 
which  I  should  not  have  felt  at  liberty 
to  volunteer,  but  the  wisdom  of  which 
is  clear  to  me  and  to  others  as  well. 

Vou  could  not  afford  to  accept  the  P. 
M.  Generalship  at  the  tail-end  of  this 
administration,  and  still  less  to  seek  it 
in  any  way  or  sense.  Were  the  offer 
made  and  declined,  I  should  be  glad. 
That  would  not  shorten  your  pleasure. 
But  there  will  be  a  better  time  to  take 
the  office.  This  is  my  firm  belief,  and 
time  will  vindicate  it,  I  am  very  sure. 

But,  after  reading  your  note,  I  regret 
that  you  asked  me,  though  I  know  you 
doubt  neither  the  sincerity  nor  earnest- 
ness of  Your  friend, 

Eoscoe  Conkling. 
The  Honorable  T.  L.  James, 
New1  York. 

Now  though  Colliding  thus  wrote 
that  "there  will  be  a  better  time  to  take 
the  P.  M.  Generalship  than  at  the  tail- 


end  of  this  administration,"  and  though 
Mi-.  James  chivalrously  sacrificed  his 
own  wishes  to  those    of    his    accepted 

leader,  what   happened  when  the  better 

time  really  came?     Did  Conkling  show 

alacrity  in  helping  Jamesl  Did  he 
urge  his  appointment  under  Garfield? 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  And  vet  if  he  had 
been  the  pure,  unselfish  statesman, 
eager  only  for  the  public  good — as  his 
friend-  claim  -he  would  have  done  all 
in  his  power  to  secure  Janus  at  the 
head  of  the  Postal  Department.  No 
one  knew  better  than  Conkling  that 
corruption  existed  in  that  department, 
and  that  James  was  the  very  man  to 
root  it  out.  But.  in  the  opinion  of  this 
superior  statesman,  an  honest  adminis- 
tration of  the  Post  Office  Department 
was  of  no  consequence  when  it  stood  in 
the  way  of  capturing  for  New7  York  the 
great  Treasury  Department,  with  its 
enormous  patronage,  which  would  be  so 
useful  in  providing  lucrative  and  po- 
tential positions  for  the  faithful  Stal- 
warts. And  so  when,  one  day,  Mr. 
James  went  to  Conkling  and  told  him 
lie  expected  to  be  named  as  a  member 
of  Garfield "s  cabinet,  his  reward  was  a 
sneer  instead  of  a  congratulation. 

"Do  you  expect  to  be  secretary  of  the 
treasury?"  demanded  Conkling.  sar- 
castically. 

The  taunt  wounded  James  deeply, 
but  he  passed  it  and  simply  answered 
that  he  expected  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eralship, not  the  Treasury. 

••The  Treasury  is  the  only  place  in 
Garfield's  cabinet  New  York  can  afford 
to  accept,"  Conkling  replied,  im- 
patiently. 

"I  am  not  a  candidate  for  that  post," 
repeated  James,  in  a  calm  tone,  though 
greatly  provoked  by  the  studied  rude- 
ness of  his  chief.  "But  I  am  a  candi- 
date for  the  Postal  Department,  and  I 
have  come  here  to  ask  your  support." 

"The  Treasury  is  the  only  post  New 
York  can  accept,"  again  Conkling  said, 
more  curtly  and  impatiently  than  be- 
fore. It  was  clearly  a  bore  to  this 
eminently    grateful    statesman    to    be 
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reminded  of  a  promise  Inconvenient  to 
fulfill;  a  bore  that  any  follower  should 
seek  promotion,  incompatible  with  the 
private  schemes  of  his  chief.  Some- 
body once  said — I  think  it  was  Mr. 
Lawrence  Godkin-  that  Roscoe  Conk- 
lino-  was  "the  great  Ajnerican  quar- 
reler." No  man  ever  received  a  title 
more  richly  deserved,  for  Conkling 
quarreled  with  every  one  with  whom 
he  ever  got  into  close  relationship,  ex- 
cept General  Grant.  He  quarreled* with 
Blaine;  he  quarreled  with  Ellis  H. 
Roberts  about  a  small  matter,  though 
Roberts  had  made  him  senator;  he 
quarreled  with  President  Hayes,  at 
whose  title  he  chose  to  sneer,  though 
he  himself  had  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  confirming  that  title  through 
the  electoral  commission;  he  quarreled 
with  Governor  Cornell  because  of  his 
recommendation  to  confirm  Robertson's 
nomination — he  called  him  the  "blood- 
less ingrate"  and  "the  lizard  on  the 
hill;''  he  quarreled  with  Piatt  because 
Piatt  favored  Hiscock's  election  as 
speaker,  though  Piatt  had  thrown  up 
his  commission  as  United  States  sena- 
tor rather  than  offend  Conkling  by 
voting  for  Robertson's  confirmation; 
he  quarreled  with  his  great  friend, 
Chester  A.  Arthur,  called  him  the 
stalled  ox  of  the  White  House  when  he 
•became  president  by  Garfield's  assas- 
sination, because  Arthur  would  not  re- 
open a  miserable  controversy  by  remov- 
ing Robertson  from  the  collectorship ; 
and  he  quarreled  with  the  late  Jay 
Gould,  to  whom  he  had  been  indebted 
for  favors,  because  Jay  Gould,  who 
then  owned  the  Xew  York  '"World," 
permitted  its  editor  to  abuse  him 
(Conkling)  in  its  columns.  Mr.  Conk- 
ling had  had  intimate  business  rela- 
tions with  the  famous  "little  wizard." 
and  was  not  above  taking  a  shy  at 
speculation  occasionally  when  a  good 
chance  offered.  And  at  the  game  of 
speculation,  as  all  the  world  knows,  the 
friendship  of  the  King  of  the  Street 
was  very  convenient, 


T  could  not  better  close  this  true 
story  of  the  Garfield-Conkling  spoils 
controversy  than  by  relating  briefly  the 
exciting  incident  of  the  great  senator's 
break  with  Piatt  and  Jay  Gould. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
Conkling  was  not  fully  posted  about 
Piatt's  pledge  to  vote  for  Robertson 
until  after  the  dual  resignation  from 
the  senate,  and  I  think  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  Piatt's  efforts  for  Ilis- 
cock  until  after  the  failure  for  re-elec- 
tion at  Albany.  Both  things  combined 
roused  the  defeated  stateman's  ire.  But 
he  restrained  it  for  a  fitting  occasion, 
and  the  occasion  arrived  when,  one  day, 
Conkling  and  Jay  Gould  met  in  front 
of  the  IT.  S.  Express  office  on  Broad- 
way. It  was  then  that  Conkling  took 
the  multi-millionaire  to  task  for  the 
"World's"  vituperative  articles.  Gould, 
as  everybody  knows,  was  a  very  quiet 
and  reserved  man,  but  he  was  quite  able 
to  hold  his  own  when  driven  to  the 
wall.  The  meeting  of  two  such  well- 
known  characters  as  Conkling  and 
Gould  could  hardly  escape  observation 
in  a  great  thoroughfare  like  Broadway, 
but  when  such  a  meeting  was  accom- 
panied by  hot  words  on  both  sides,  as 
was  the  actual  case,  it  was  little  Avonder 
a  crowd  soon  collected.  From  the  win- 
dow of  his  office  in  the  U.  S.  Express 
Building,  Piatt  observed  what  was  oc- 
curring, and  hurried  down  to  the  street 
and  to  the  rescue.  He  interposed  pleas- 
antly, advising  the  two  men  that  if  they 
wished  to  continue  their  discussion 
they  could  talk  without  having  a  crowd 
for  an  audience.  Gould  thanked  Mr. 
Piatt  for  his  thoughtful  suggestion,  but 
Conkling  resented  the  interference  of 
his  late  colleague  as  an  impertinence. 
He  turned  his  batteries  at  once  from 
Gould  to  Piatt  and  let  fly  all  the  pent- 
up  ire.  At  its  conclusion  Piatt  said  to 
the  millionaire: 

"If  you  would  like  to  come  up-stairs 
to  my  office,  Mr.  Gould,  you  will  be 
welcome.  But  as  for  you.  sir  (turning 
to  Conkling) ,  you  may  go  to  the  devil !" 


The  Secret  of  the  Captain's  Room 


Robert  G.  Bellah 


MY  turn  next,  gentlemen?  Well, 
I'm  agreeable.  But  first  have 
fresh  cigars  all  round — some  of 
mine,  won't  you?  Then,  if  you'll  light 
up,  I'll  tell  you  the  story  of  the  most 
exciting  moments  of  my  life. 

In  1880,  when  I  was  thirteen  years 
old,  my  father  found  tnat  his  business 
required  his  presence  during  the  sum- 
mer months  in  a  certain  city  situated  on 
the  borders  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  These  terms — North  and  South 
— are  of  historical  and  not  of  contem- 
poraneous interest,  thank  God !  and  I 
shouldn't  mention  them  now  had  they 
not  a  direct  bearing  on  my  story. 

The  city  of — A ,  shall  we  say? 

— is  naturally  hot  in  summer,  so  the 
family  decided  that  we  should  live  in 
the  neighboring  town  of  B .  Ac- 
cordingly, one  day  in  May,  my  mother 

and  I  visited  B for  the  purpose 

of  leasing  a  furnished  house  for  the 
three  months. 

B is  along  the  bank  of  a  wide 

river,  and  is  quaint  and  picturesque,  to 
which  a  touch  of  stateliness  is  added  by 
beautiful  old  trees.  We  capitulated  at 
once  to  the  charm  of  the  town. 

Fortunately  we  soon  found  just  the 
house  we  wanted.  It  stood  at  the  end 
of  a  street,  and  was  built  partly  on  a 
little  cape  which  jutted  out  into  the 
river.  On  three  sides  a  well-shaded 
lawn  surrounded  the  mansion,  but  on 
the  west  side,  which  faced  the  river, 
no  trees  obstructed  either  the  view  or 
the  breezes.  There  were  flowers  and 
fruit  on  the  grounds,  and  altogether  it 
was  a  most  delightful  summer  retreat. 

The  owner  was  a  Mrs.  Emberwell,  a 
widow.  She  was  an  elderly  gentle- 
woman, courteous  and  considerate  in  a 
sweet,  old-fashioned  way,  and  she 
showed  us  the  place  with  a  sort  of 
modest  pride.     The  rent  she  asked  was 


reasonable,  and  we  agreed  to  take  the 
property  for  the  three  months. 

Mrs.  Emberwell  laid  one  restriction 
upon  us. 

"I  must  ask  you."  she  said,  in  her 
precise  way.  "to  promise  not  to  disturb 
anything  whatever  about  the  house. 
.My     husband,     Captain     Emberwell, 

rebuilt  it  according  to  his  ideas,  and 
filled  it  with  his  inventions.  I  do  not 
understand  them  myself,  but  I  love 
them  all  for  his  sake." 

Of  course  we  promised. 

"I  shouldn't  rent  my  home  at  all." 
she  continued,  with  the  garrulity  of 
age,  "but  we  Southerners  have  not 
much  money  now.  I  cannot  afford  to 
let  it  remain  empty,  and  I  must  go  to 
my  niece  in  Charleston.  She  is  very  ill. 
you  know." 

She  chattered  on  in  this  way  for  some 
time,  until  finally  we  left,  well  pleased 
Avith  our  summer  residence.  On  June 
1,  1886,  we  took  possession. 

After  we  had  been  in  the  house  a 
few  days,  its  oddities  which  on  our  first 
visit  had  attracted  little  attention  began 
to  impress  themselves  upon  us.  None 
of  them,  perhaps,  was  much  in  itself; 
it  was  only  the  aggregation  which  ren- 
dered them  important. 

The  strangest  thing  of  all  was  a 
medieval  moat  which  extended  along 
the  west  facade  of  the  house  and  part 
way  along  both  the  north  and  the  south 
sides.  It  was  eight  feet  deep  and  four 
feet  wide,  and  was  built  of  beton,  a 
sort  of  cement  much  in  use  for  building 
material  during  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  war. 

The  moat  was  fed  by  a  spring 
through  an  underground  pipe  running 
to  the  north  end,  and  the  outlet  was 
through  another  underground  pipe 
from  the  south  end.  The  water  was 
six   feet   deep,  and,   as  the  supplying 
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spring  was  large,  there  was  always  a 
perceptible  current  in  the  moat,  thus 
precluding  the  danger  of  water  stag- 
nat  ing  SO  near  the  house. 

I  was  the  discoverer  of  one  peculiar 
thing  about  the  moat.  The  surface  of 
the  water  measured  two  feet  below  the 
top  of  the  surrounding  masonry,  and 
the  eaves  of  the  low  roof  of  the  house 
were  overshot,  hence  the  water  in  the 
moat  ordinarily  appeared  to  be  a  black. 
oqaque  mass.  I  discovered,  however, 
that  all  this  was  changed  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun, 
as  it  sank  toward  the  west,  threw  a 
strong  bar  of  Light  between  the  eaves 
and  the  coping  directly  upon  the  water. 
For  about  ten  minutes  the  beam  illum- 
ined the  water,  then  the  coping  grad- 
ually intervened,  and  the  moat  once 
more  left  in  gloom. 

For  days  after  I  had  made  my  dis- 
covery I  always  managed  to  be  on 
hand  at  three  o'clock.  I  would  lie 
flat  on  the  coping  and  gaze  eagerly 
down  into  the  depths  below,  expecting 
3Tet  dreading  I  knew  not  what.  The 
coming  of  the  ray  wrought  to  my  mind 
an  odd  change  in  the  water.  It  seemed 
at  such  times  to  be  immeasurably  deeper 
than  a  paltry  six  feet,  though  I  ascer- 
tained by  soundings  that  nowhere  was 
the  depth  greater. 

Another  effect  the  ray  had  was  to 
make  the  moat  apparently  the  abode  of 
frightful  monsters.  Aided  by  its  light 
I  was  sure  that  I  saw  down  in  those 
cavernous  fastnesses  dreadful,  twisting 
shapes,  with  baleful  eyes  which 
gleamed  up  at  me  through  the  water. 
The  rippling  of  the  current  made  these 
creatures  of  my  boyish  imagination 
writhe  still  more  fantastically,  but  also 
rendered  their  movements  so  life-like 
that  finally  I  actually  believed  in  their 
existence.  Twice  I  dragged  the  moat, 
only  to  find  it  tenantless,  of  course. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  when  the 
water  from  the  spring  fiWed  through 
an  underground  pipe  and  was  kept 
absolutely  free  from  pollution? 


As  I  have  mentioned,  there  were 
many  old  and  handsome  trees  on  the 
lawn,  and  it  therefore  may  be  reckoned 
as  an  oddity  that  the  stump  of  a  dead 
tree,  two  feet,  in  diameter  and  twelve 
feel  high,  should  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  standing  on  the  side  lawn  close 
to  the  water's  edge.  However,  the 
reason  for  its  presence  was  made  ap- 
parent to  me. 

Before  we  left  that  dreadful  house  I 
also  learned  the  whys  and  wherefores 
of  a  dark  room  in  the  cellar.  I  have 
seen  many  dark  places,  but  I  really 
think,  gentlemen,  that  Erebus  itself 
might  have  profitably  patterned  its 
gloom  after  that  which  reigned  in  the 
room  in  the  Emberwell's  cellar. 

The  house,  as  Mrs.  Emberwell  had 
said,  was  filled  with  the  Captain's  in- 
ventions, all  of  wrhich  showTed  the 
greatest  skill  and  knowledge.  One  in 
particular  rather  amused  us.  It  was  a 
lever  which  a  person  lying  in  bed  could 
operate,  thereby  raising  or  lowering  the 
window-sash  without  having  to  brave 
the  chilly  room.  I  mention  it  to  show 
you  what  an  ingenious  yet  odd  mind 
the  Captain  must  have  had. 

I  have  just  described  to  you  the  con- 
crete peculiarities  of  the  Emberwell 
property;  now  I  shall  touch  upon  the 
abstract  one.  It  was  an  unreasonable 
but  nevertheless  real  horror  which 
inspired  each  of  us  before  we  had  lived 
there  a  week.  I  cannot  describe  this 
horror  more  accurately  than  by  saying 
that  it  was  a  feeling  of  life — some  sort 
of  dreadful  life.  You  have  all  entered 
a  room  immediately  after  another  per- 
son has  left  it,  and  there  still  remains 
behind  him  a  subtle  consciousness  of 
life.  Perhaps  it  is  the  shadow  which 
the  soul  casts.  Anyway,  such  was  the 
impression  diffused  by  the  Emberwell 
house.  Yet  it  was  at  total  variance  with 
the  actuality,  for  I  never  saw  a  house  so 
devoid  of  mice,  and  birds  rarely  visited 
the  surrounding  trees.  Even  our  kitten 
was  restless  throughout  our  entire  stay. 
There  were  no  supernatural  creakings 
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of  boards,  however,  no  drafts  or  other 
phenomena  to  which  we  could  trace  the 
inception  of  our  horror.  Maybe  the 
talcs  of  imaginary  monster-  in  the  moat 
gradually  impressed  the  family.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  the  feeling  steadily 
Increased  until  we  grew  to  hate  the 
place  to  all  external  appearances  so 
ideal. 

Following  the  usual  custom  of  South- 
erners who  feel  their  position  too 
assured  to  be  endangered  by  the 
exchange     of     social     amenities     with 

strangers,  the  ladies  of  B called 

upon  my  mother  shortly  after  we  were 
settled.  From  these  ladies  we  Learned 
many  details  regarding  the  EmberwelU 
not  in  the  least  in  the  way  of  gossip,  but 
merely  as  a  matter  of  local  interest. 

Captain  Emberwell  came  of  an  old 
family  in  whose  ancestral  home  we  now 
lived.  He  was  a  rabid  Southern  sym- 
pathizer, and  so  soon  as  war  became  a 
certainty  he  announced  that  he  would 
fit  out  a  privateerman.  But  first,  some- 
what to  the  surprise  of  B ,    he 

surrounded  his  property  with  a  high 
fence,  refused  to  permit  anybody  to 
enter,  and  commenced  some  building 
operations.  His  inventive  genius  was 
well  known,  and  most  people  thought 
he  was  perfecting  a  deadly  devise  for 
use  against  the  North.  Mrs.  Emberwell 
was  away  at  the  time,  and  his  only 
assistant  was  an  uncommunicative  old 
negro  servant.  However,  in  the  turmoil 
of  those  times,  the  Captain's  actions 
excited  little  attention;  but  early  in 
1801  the  fence  was  removed  and  the 
town,  with  amazement,  viewed  the  moat 
and  some  other  innovations.  Mrs.  Em- 
berwell, upon  her  return,  was  equally 
astonished;  but  in  reply  to  her  inquiries 
the  Captain  would  chuckle  and  say: 

"Moats  used  to  save  people  in  the  old 
days:  why  not  now?" 

Then  he  fitted  out  his  ship  and  com- 
menced the  career  which  for  a  time 
threatened  to  parallel  that  of  the  "Ala- 
bama." Several  times  he  visited  his 
home,  but  such  visits  were  always  dan- 


gerous, owing  to  the  vigilance  of  the 
Union  officials.     You  musl    remember, 

gentlemen,      that       B .      though 

strongly  Southern  in  sympathy,  was  not 
in  the  /one  of  secession. 

Then  came  the  capture  of  the  Cap- 
tain's ship,  it>  ~inkiiiLr.  and  bis  impris- 
onment. At  the  end  of  two  years  he 
ex-aped  and  returned  to  B dur- 
ing lii-  wife*-  absence.  The  Union  men 
were  closely  pursuing  him.  but  never- 
theless he  remained  about  the  place  for 
two  days.  Then  he  disappeared  and 
has  never  been  heard  of  since.  Whether 
he  was  killed  accidentally  or  was  cap- 
tured and  died  iii  prison  ha-  never  been 
learned. 

Mosl  of  his  investments  were  in  the 
South,  and  his  widow  consequently 
found  herself  in  straightened  circum- 
stances after  the  war.  ami  unable  to 
finance  extensive  investigations. 

Such  was  the  gist  of  the  information 
we  gleaned  regarding  Captain  Ember- 
well. Now.  gentlemen,  after  this  pre- 
amble the  importance  of  which  will 
justify  its  length,  I  trust,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  the  recounting  of  my  dreadful 
adventure  which  occurred  on  AuguM 
31,  the  last  day  of  our  stay. 

After  luncheon  it  fell  to  my  lot  to 
catch  our  kitten  and  fasten  her  into  tin- 
basket  in  which  she  was  to  travel. 
When  she  saw  me  approaching,  how- 
ever, she  darted  down  the  cellar  stairs 
and  into  the  dark  room,  and  I  followed 
her.  In  the  most  remote  corner  she 
turned  at  bay  and  backed  againsl  a 
wall.  Then  occurred  the  first  of  the 
curious  events  which  succeeded  each 
other  so  rapidly.  The  kitten  apparent- 
ly melted  through  the  solid  foundations 
of  the  house.  In  the  impenetrable  dark- 
ness I  had  been  groping  my  way  toward 
the  glint  of  her  eyes,  and  I  was  close  to 
her  when  she  disappeared.  By  running 
my  hand  over  the  foundation  wall  I 
found  the  hole  through  which  she  had 
passed.  It  seemed  to  be  covered  with 
shreds  of  canvas  which  moved  in  a 
sliffht  current  of  air.     A  second  after 
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the  sound  of  ;i  fall  and  a  wail  from  the 
kitten  came  faintly  to  me  from  the 
hole. 

Fired  with  curiosity  and  apprehensive 
for  the  kitten's  safety,  I  hurried  back 
upstairs,  go!  candles  and  matches  and 
returned  to  the  dark  room.  I  lighted  a 
•  •audi,'  and  then  began  the  investigation 
of  the  opening.  It  was  a  small  one, 
scarcely  four  inches  across.  The  canvas 
which  had  covered  it  and  much  of  the 
surrounding  wall  was  painted  to 
resemble  stone,  and  by  the  candlelight  I 
could  not  distinguish  the  real  from  the 
counterfeit  until  I  had  torn  off  the 
remains  of  the  canvas.  In  doing  so  I 
noticed  that  it  was  decayed,  which  ac- 
counted for  the  kitten's  passage  through 
it. 

The  stone  behind  the  canvas  was 
seemingly  a  solid  portion  of  the  founda- 
tion, but  I  suspected  that  such  was  not 
the  case.  I  therefore  stopped  over, 
slipped  my  hand  into  the  small  hole^ 
curved  my  fingers  around  a  ridge  in  the 
stone  and  pulled.  At  first  the  stone 
held;  then,  with  much  ponderous  creak- 
ing-, a  section  of  the  wall  swung  toward 
me  on  invisible  hinges.  I  raised  the 
candle  and  saw  behind  the  stone  door 
a  horizontal  passage  extending  into  the 
blackness. 

Of  course  I  entered  it.  Who  wouldn't  ? 
It  was  built  of  beton,  the  same  material 
which  composed  the  sides  of  the  moat, 
and  it  was  about  four  feet  in  height, 
with  an  arched  roof.  I  had  not  gone 
far  when  the  current  of  air  extin- 
guished the  candle  flame,  and  at  my 
next  step,  taken  in  the  dark,  my  head 
collided  with  some  obstruction.  In- 
stinctively I  threw  up  my  hand,  winch 
came  in  contact  with  a  pipe  stretching 
across  the  passage  near  the  roof.  I  knew 
at  once  that  it  carried  the  water  from 
the  spring  to  the  north  end  of  the  moat. 
Attached  to  it  was  a  small  handle 
which,  without  thinking.  I  turned. 

Instantly,  from  the  black  void  be- 
yond me,  sounded  the  rattle  and  clank- 
ing of  machinery  in  motion.   I  thought 


of  the  Captain's  inventions,  and  with 
fear  in  my  heart  I  listened  to  the  noise, 
which,  however,  seemed  to  be  some  dis- 
tance aw  ay. 

Meanwhile  the  kitten  had  been  wail- 
ing, but  she  redoubled  her  cries  when 
the  machinery  whirred,  so  i  hurried  to 
her  rescue,  first  having  relighted  the 
candle.  Shortly  afterward  I  came  to  a. 
sheer  drop  of  ten  feet  in  the  passage 
which  I  had  expected  since  I  heard  the 
kitten  fall.  There  were  staples  at 
intervals  in  the  shaft,  however,  so  I 
experienced  little  difficulty  in  climbing 
down.  If  I  had  had  no  light  or  had 
been  careless,  I  should  have  fallen  like 
the  kitten  and  might  have  broken  my 
ueck.  The  builder  of  the  passage  evi- 
dently intended  some  such  catastrophe 
to  happen  to  an  intruder. 

The  kitten  was  uninjured  but  too  ter- 
rified to  make  any  resistance,  so,  leaving 
the  flickering  candle  in  a  sheltered  spot, 
I  carried  the  kitten  to  the  upper  passage 
and  sent  her  scurrying  back  into  the 
cellar.  A  moment  later  I  heard  a  pond- 
erous thud,  which  I  knew  meant  the 
closing  of  the  stone  door,  but  I  didn't 
give  it  a  second  thought,  as  I  was  burn- 
ing with  the  fires  of  exploration  and 
was  determined  to  probe  all  the  secrets 
of  the  underground  path,  especially  as 
the  clanking  had  now  stopped. 

I  descended  the  staples  once  more, 
raised  my  candle,  and  started  along  a 
passage  which  extended  from  the  foot 
of  the  shaft.  This  lower  passage  was 
also  four  feet  high,  but  was  inclined 
upwards  at  a  considerable  angle.  I 
climbed  the  ascent,  keeping  my  candle 
lighted,  and  finally  reached  a  point 
where  the  passage  divided  into  three 
-j tins.  Two  of  them  were  short  and 
ended  in  some  ventilating  apparatus,  as 
a  current  of  air  blew  from  each  of  them 
and  of  course  extinguished  my  light. 

The  third  and  largest  spur,  though  it 
extended  at  right  angles  with  the 
ascending  passage,  was  plainly  the  main 
one.  At  the  end  of  it  there  was  a 
[•ecu liar  glow   which   dimly  illumined 
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the  darkness,  and  which  1  determined  to 
investigate.  Upon  doing  so  I  found  a 
small  opening  in  the  floor  through 
which  the  dull  light  came,  as  did  also 
the  sound  of  falling  water. 

I  leaned  over  and  looked  down  into 
the  strangest  of  rooms.  Never,  before 
nor  since,  have  I  been  inspired  with 
such  abhorrence  as  I  was  with  that 
room.  Even  now  my  flesh  creeps  with 
the  same  old  loathing.  Perhaps  my 
fears  were  aroused  by  the  fifteen  fool 
well,  set  in  the  floor  and  yawning 
directly  under  the  opening  through 
which  1  was  looking.  Perhaps  it  was 
(he  room's  wierd  lighting,  ever  shifting, 
ever  changing,  in  a  way  which  sent  the 
grotesque  ghosts  of  shadows  scuttling 
across  the  floor.  Anyway,  be  the  cause 
what  it  may,  the  horror  was  there. 

Then  I  laid  myself  down  at  full 
length  upon  the  floor  of  the  passage  to 
get  a  better  view  of  the  dreadful  room 
beneath.  After  that  one  look  I  intended 
to  return  immediately  to  the  cellar  and 
cease  my  explorations. 

Hardly  had  I  stretched  myself  flat, 
however,  before  it  dawned  upon  me 
that  1  had  done  precisely  the  one  thing 
which  the  diabolical  inventor  of  the 
maze  wanted  an  intruder  to  do;  but 
before  I  could  move  I  realized  that  I 
was  already  in  the  clutches  of  a  deadly 
device.  The  whole  floor  of  the  passage 
turned  slowly  on  a  pivot.  My  feet  rose 
and  my  head  sank.  I  grasped  at  the 
sides  of  the  passage,  but  they  were*  too 
smooth  to  furnish  a  finger-hold.  I  tried 
to  turn  and  thus  gain  the  upper  part 
of  the  passage  beyona  the  fulcrum ;  but 
the  slide  was  too  narrow-.  Fortunately 
it  sank  gradually,  thus  giving  me  time 
to  think. 

You  see,  gentlemen,  if  T  h  *  >  sessed 
a  man's  weight,  the  slide  would  have 
fallen  rapidly,  and  I  should  surely  have 
slipped  head  first  into  the  well  and  been 
drowned.  However,  as  I  was  only  a 
boy,  my  weight  was  insufficient  to 
operate  the  slide  with  the  speed 
intended  by  the  builder,  who  had  reck- 


oned on  the  intruder's  being  a  man  of 

average  weight. 
The  sound  of  water  falling  into  the 

Well    below    me   miickened    my    faculties. 

and  a  plan  of  escape  occurred  to  me. 
The  well,  you  musl  remember,  was  lit' 
teen  feet  in  diameter,  and  I  was  poised 
over  the  very  center  of  it.  The  slide  by 
this  time  had  sunk  below  the  narrow 
sides  of  the  passage,  ami  1  had  plenty 
of  space  in  which  to  maneuver. 

Scarcely  daring  to  breathe  lest  any 
added  movement,  however  slight. 
should  precipitate  me  downward-.  I 
yet  managed  to  t wist  myself  around 
until  I  sal  on  the  end  of  (lie  slide. 
Grasping  its  sides.  I  gently  moved  up 
and  down  as  one  does  on  a  spring- 
board, trusting  to  the  response  of  the 
weights  back  in  the  passage.  Then. 
when  T  had  as  much  impetus  as  I  felt 
1  could  safely  risk'.  I  made  a  wild  leap 
for  the  rAixv  of  the  well. 

For  an  instant  my  toes  caught  on  the 
coping  and  then  slipped  in,  but  the 
momentum  of  my  body  was  such  that  I 
managed  to  fall,  bruisecrand  snaKen  Dut 
safe,  beyond  that  hideous  gulf.  The 
slide,  relieved  of  my  weight,  settled 
instantly  back  into  place.  Of  course  it 
could  easily  have  been  controlled  by 
one  who  knew  the  secret,  and  was 
undoubtedly  the  inventor's  means  of 
ingress  to  this  secret  chamber. 

I  lay  for  a  second  in  a  state  of  dazed 
reaction  which  succeeded  the  danger  I 
had  undergone  !  then  I  arose  unsteadily 
and  looked  about  me.  The  room  was 
some  forty  feet  long,  thirty  wide  and 
ten  high,  and  the  walls,  roof  and  floor 
were  built  of  the  beton.  The  opening 
of  the  well  occupied  much  of  the  floor 
space,  and  the  moisture  rising  there- 
from diffused  an  atmosphere  of  pene- 
trating dampness.  As  I  have  already 
said,  there  came  also  from  this  opening 
the  sound  of  falling  water,  which  added 
another  mournful  note  to  the  already 
sufficiently  eery  horror  of  the  place.  I 
judged  that  the  outlet  from  the  moat 
led  to  the  well    through    the    second 
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underground  pipe,  the  mouth  of  which 
was  some  distance  above  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

This  leads  me  to  ;i  description  of  the 
ingenious  lighting  of  the  room,  which, 
it  seems,  extended  under  the  moat  and 
part  of  the  way  under  the  house.    The 
floor  of  the  moat,  which  was  also  the 
roof  of  the  room,  had  been  formed  in 
two  places  of  pieces  of  some  sort    of 
transparent    material,    each    eight    by 
three  feet  in  size.    The  material  did  not 
seem  to  be  glass,  but  was  more  like 
crystal   or  syenite.     It  was  imbedded 
immovably  in  the  surrounding  masonry 
of  the  beton,  which  precluded  any  leak- 
age of  the  water  flowing  above.   I  had 
now  learned  the  secret  of  the  moat  and 
understood  why  the  water  had  always 
given  the  impression  of  vast  depth.  The 
pieces  of  crystal  were  each  supported 
by  pillars  of  beton,  and  another  row  of 
pillars  beyond  upheld  the  foundation 
wall  of  the  house.    The  light  shifting 
through  the  water  and  the  crystal  gave 
an  air  of  twilight  dimness  to  the  room; 
and  the  eddies  of  the  current  in  the 
moat  above  and  the  floating  by  of  twigs 
and  leaves  caused  the  gyrations  of  the 
weird,  uncouth  shadows  which    I    had 
noticed. 

I  can  never  quite  forget  the  feeling 
which  possessed  me  when  I  gazed  up 
at  the  shimmering  water  overhead.  The 
odd  sensation  of  being  out  of  my  ele- 
ment, the  effect  of  the  grotesque,  shape- 
less shadows  playing  about  me  in  the 
ghostly  gloom,  and  the  general  fearful- 
ness  of  this  underground,  under-water 
room,  with  its  hideous  well  and  heaps 
of  debris  filling  every  nook  and  cranny, 
all  combined  to  Aveigh  me  down  with 
their  horror. 

My  thoughts  were  concentrated  on 
escape — escape  !  Despairingly  I  glanced 
towards  the  ceiling  at  the  faint  outline 
of  the  slide,  poised  over  the  well  and 
operated  by  some  unseen  machinery.  I 
flight  as  soon  hope  to  depart  by  it  as 
to  swim  up  through  the  crystal  and  the 


moat.  Then,  with  a  growing  fear,  I 
began  to  search  for  an  exit. 

I  passed  behind  the  second  row  of 
pillars  and  there  discerned  a  table  and 
a  chair.  I  started  toward  them  and  my 
foot  struck  against  something  which 
moved  and  rattled.  To  my  terror  I  saw 
thai  it  was  a  skeleton,  with  pieces  of 
dreadful,  mouldy  garments  still  drap- 
ing it,  and  nearby  was  the  gibbering 
skull,  one  eye  of  which  seemed  alive. 
The  next  moment  the  impression 
passed,  but  I  could  have  sworn  that  the 
skull  had  moved.  I  was  shaking  with 
fright,  but  I  still  continued  the  search. 

On  the  table  I  found  writing  mate- 
rials and  a  paper  which  I  carried  to  the 
light,  hoping  it  contained  directions  to 
guide  my  escape.  It  Avas  yellow  and 
mildewed,  but  the  faint  writing  on  it 
was  legible.  As  near  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, this  is  what  I  read: 

"September  5,  1864. 
"I,  Henry  Emberwell,  late  Captain 
(  onfederate  cruiser  'Virginia,'  am 
dying,  and  I  write  these  words  to  show 
my  fate,  if  ever  this  room  be  entered; 
but  it  never  will,  as  none  knew  the  sec- 
ret except  my  nigger  Cummings,  who 
died  in  prison. 

"I  escaped  from  Fortress  Monroe  six 
days  ago,  and  returned  here.  My  wife 
was  absent,  so  I — 

"The  faintness  grows  on  me.  I  can 
scarcely  write.    My  agony— dreadful. 

"I  am  better  now.  My  house  was 
watched.  I  came  to  this  room  to  wait 
""til  night.  I  thought  I  was  safe.  My 
devices.  The  precipice  near  the  dark 
room.  The  incline  to  the  well.  The 
engine  of  death 

••Cummings  must  have  put  his  pets 
here.  He  disobeyed  me.  If  I  had 
known  I'd  have  flayed  him  for  it.  I 
i  iicd  to  drive  them  out,  but  they  had 
young.  They  turned  on  me.  Scores 
when  the  ray  came.  I  am  dying—.  No 
hope.  God !  The  agony !  My  veins  on 
fire—" 
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Here  the  writing  ended  in  splashes 
of  ink.  but  it  had  explained  in  part  the 
mystery  of  the  Captain's  disappear- 
ance. 

Suddenly,  ns  I  stood  there  holding 
the  message  from  the  past,  I  was  struck 
afresh  with  the  grewsomeness  of  the 
room.  What  did  he  mean  by  the 
"engine  <>t"  death?"  What  was  the  ray 
which  came  <  Pets!  They  had  attacked 
him  !    What   were  they  3 

Abject  terror  possessed  me.  T  cov- 
ered  my  face  with  my  hands,  and 
waves  of  shuddering  fear  crept  like 
drops  of  iee  along  my  spine.  All  the 
old  consciousness  of  the  presence  of 
loathsome  life  recurred  to  me  with 
treble  strength.  What  namelss  mon- 
sters threatened  me?  The  pets!  The 
pets!  Even  through  my  hands  and 
closed  lids  I  could  feel  dreadful  eyes 
gleaming  upon  me  from  every  direc- 
tion. Finally  something  impelled  me 
to  drop  my  hands,  and  at  the  sight  dis- 
closed my  terror  was  changed  into 
astonishment,  for  the  room  was  suf- 
fused with  a  bright  light!  I  looked 
up,  amazed,  and  realized  what  had 
happened.  It  was  three  o'clock  and  the 
ray  of  the  sun  had  come.  The  Cap- 
tain's ray!  It  had  traversed  the  water 
and  the  crystal  and  now  gave  a  soft 
radiance  to  the  underground  room, 
besides  throwing  on  the  floor  patches 
of  concentrated  warmth. 

Then,  while  I  gazed,  the  nrystery  of 
the  vile  life  we  had  all  distinctly  felt 
was  solved.  From  all  sides,  from  under 
the  debris,  up  out  of  the  well,  crawled 
dozens  of  hideous,  glistening  snakes — 
deadly,  diamond-back  rattlers — with 
little  wicked  eyes  and  darting,  forked 
tongues.  I  shrank  back  appalled,  but 
they  ignored  me  as  they  glided  by  to 
bask  on  the  warm  spots  beneath  the 
crystal. 

I  cast  a  despairing  glance  around  to 
see  whether  there  were  no  possible 
means  of  escape,  and  then,  in  the  wall 
opposite  the  end  of  the  slide,  I  saw  a 
ledge,  several  feet  from  the  floor,  with 


a  ladder  againsl  it.  Both  had  eluded 
my  notice  in  the  gloom  before  the  ray 
came. 

I  retreated  -lowly  towards  the  ledge, 
avoiding  (lie  writhing  reptile-  as  besl 
1  could,  and  was  about  to  ascend  the 
Ladder  when  I  accidentally  stepped  on 
a  snake,  [nstantly  the  warning  rattle 
sounded,  and  was  answered  from  every 

corner  of  the  room.     (  )h.  the  terror  that 

rattle  inspires!  The  snakes  darted  to- 
wards me,  hissing  in  rage;  then  they 
coiled   for  their  deadly  springs. 

Quickly  I  mounted  the  ladder    and 

turned  to  throw  it  down,  but  1  was  too 
late.  The  Snakes  had  followed  me  and 
now  coiled  again.  Before  I  could 
retreat  through  the  passage  leading 
from  the  ledge  they  struck-  again  and 
again,  in  some  miraculous  way  not 
biting  me.  though  T  could  hear  the 
spattering  03  the  poison  about  me. 

Shielding  myself  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, I  walked  backwards,  when  sud- 
denly my  head  struck  and  turned  a 
handle  on  the  outlet  pipe  like  the  one 
on  the  inlet  pipe  near  the  dark  room. 
Then,  directly  in  front  of  me,  from 
either  side  of  the  passage,  bursi  the 
"engine  of  death"  of  which  the  Cap- 
tain had  spoken.  It  was  composed  of 
wheels  of  sharp  knives  which  revolved 
in  grooves  with  frightful  velocity  and 
which  made  the  clanking  noise  I  had 
heard  when  I  turned  the  handle  on  the 
first  pipe.  The  knives  fell  upon  the 
hissing  serpents  and  cut  and  slashed 
them.  Tt  was  dreadful  to  hear  the 
swish  of  the  steel  as  it  sliced  through 
the  writhing  flesh. 

Blood  spattered  the  entire  vicinity, 
and  I  slipped  on  some  of  it.  In  falling, 
my  hand  touched  the  tail  of  a  huge  rat- 
tler, and  I  felt  the  pain  of  the  bite  and 
the  wet  of  the  poison.  Then  he  coiled 
tightly  around  my  ankle  and  clung 
there;  but  I  was  past  heeding  him. 
I  gained  my  feet  and  rushed  blindly 
along  the  passage.  I  staggered  up  a 
flight  of  steps,  forced  up  a  heavy  trap- 
door, and  realized  that  I  was  in  the 
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hollow  trunk  of  a  tree.  I  pushed  aside 
some  undergrowth  and  found  I  had 
emerged  through  the  dead  stump  upon 
the  lawn,  buch  was  the  reason  for  its 
having  been  lefl  undisturbed. 

Then  my  overstrained  nerves  suc- 
cumbed, and  I  fell  senseless.  My  father 
saw  inc.  ran  to  me,  and  found  the 
snake  knotted  around  my  ankle,  so  he 
guessed  what  had  happened  and  sum- 
moned a  doctor.  Well,  gentlemen— not 
to  spin  my  narrative  out  too  far — of 
course  1  hadn't  been  bitten.     It  seems 

the  "engine  of  death"  had  decapitated 
the  snake,  and  when  I  fell  I  had 
touched  the  remaining  part.  Now  a 
snake's  nervous  mechanism  for  striking 

IS  situated  in  its  spine,  so  even  a  head- 
less reptile  will  still  strike  if  its  tail  be 
grasped.  A  jagged  piece  of  cartilage 
had  cut  my  hand  and  the  blood  had 
wetted  it. 

There  is  little  more  to  tell.  T  was 
revived  after  awhile,  and  was  shortly 
none  the  worse  for  my  adventure.  It 
was  decided  that  on  the  next  day  we 
should  communicate  to  Mrs.  Ember- 
well  the  details  of  the  finding  of  her 
husband's  skeleton  and  the  presence  of 
the  secrei  room  and  the  den  of  snakes. 
which  naturally  must  be  destroyed. 


Bui  fate  intervened  (hat  night  in  the 
guise  of  the  Charleston  earthquake.  As 
B —  generally  was  uninjured,  I 

now  come  to  what  is  perhaps  the 
si  rangesi  part  of  my  narrative.  During 

the  seismic  disturbance  the  Kniberwell 
house  shook  and  groaned  in  a  most  ter- 
i'i  lying  manner.  There  was  a  sound  of 
rending  and  crashing  beneath  us,  with 
muffled  detonations,  and  we  rushed  out 
to  seek  safety  in  some  open  space. 

After  the  excitement  and  alarm  had 
somewhat  subsided,  and  we  had 
returned  to  the  house,  an  amazing  scene 
confronted  us.  The  entire  cape  had 
melted  away  into  the  river! 

Evidently  it  had  l)een  undermined 
and  the  earthquake  shock  was  just  suf- 
lieient  to  dislodge  it.  The  house  was 
left  secure  on  its  ancient  foundations, 
however,  but  the  moat,  the  secret  room 
and  its  ingenious  sentinels,  together 
with  the  snakes  and  the  Captain's  skel- 
eton, had  gone  down  in  one  complete 
ruin. 

Shortly  after,  from  the  stricken  city 
of  Charleston,  came  the  news  that  Mrs. 
Kniberwell  had  been  killed  there  by  the 
collapse  of  a  building,  so  she  never 
knew  her  husband's  fate. 
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SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR. 
Dear  Sir:     Will  you   kindly  answer  the 
following     questions    in    the    Educational 
Department  of  your  Magazine? 

(1)  Was  this  nation  really  justified  in 
declaring  war  against  Spain  in  1898?  I 
have  met  people  in  this  country  who  differ 
in  their  opinion  in  regard  to  this  question. 
What  is  your  opinion? 

(2)  What  were  the  practical  results  of 
that  war? 

(3)  If  it  had  been  proved  that  the  blow- 
ing up  of  the  Maine  was  the  result  of  an 
internal  explosion,  what  would  have  been 
the  duty  of  this  country  in  regard  to 
Spain? 

(4)  What  do  you  consider  the  most  im- 
partial book  on  the  Spanish- American  war? 

(5)  In  view  of  what  has  been  done  with 
Cuba  and  Hawaii,  and  of  what  is  being 
done  with  the  Philippines,  what  would  be 
your  recommendation  in  regard  to  a 
change  of  government  in  Porto  Rico? 

Yours  truly,  R.  A.  SOTO. 

Urbana,  111. 

Answer. 

(1)  It  was  not.  Nobody  can  prove  that 
Spain  had  given  us  what,  by  the  Law  of 
Nations,  is  recognized  as  a  cause  of  war. 

Even  the  blowing  up  of  The  Maine  can- 
not be  traced  to  Spain  by  any  evidence  that 
would  satisfy  a  traverse  jury.  Admit,  if 
you  will,  that  Spaniards  blew  up  the  ship, 
the  act  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  Spanish 
government. 

(2)  The  practical  results  of  that  war 
were  most  deplorable. 

It  has  cost  us  huge  sums  of  money,  and 
much  loss  of  life. 

It  has  enormously  lengthened  our  fron- 
tier-line, and  to  that  extent  made  it  harder 
and  more  expensive  to  defend. 

It  has  made  us  morally  responsible  for 
the  mongrel  control  of  Cuba,  where  the 
negroes  and  the  mulattoes  are  in  the 
majority. 

It  has  saddled  us  with  the  maintenance 
of  Roman  Catholic  supremacy  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  where  we  found  the  natives 
up  in  arms  against  Popery. 

We  accepted  the  Filipino  rebels  as  our 
allies  against  Spain;  and  then,  after  we 
had  whipped  poor  old  Pope-ridden  Spain, 
we  flung  off  the  Filipino  rebels,  and 
whipped  them  back  into  subjection  to  the 
Pope. 


So  far  as  I  can  see,  Pappy  is  the  real 
beneficiary   of  the  Spanish-American   War. 

Our  troops  and  civilians  are  supported 
in  the  Islands,  right  now,  for  the  glory  and 
the  profit  of  the  Papa  at  Rome. 

You  have  to  rise  quite  early  in  the  fore- 
noon, if  you  get  ahead  of  Papa. 

(3)  I  don't  know. 

Of  course,  if  we  had  had  it  our  power 
to  call  back  to  life  all  the  soldiers  that  have 
been  killed,  and  to  idemnify  Spain  for  the 
money  she  had  spent,  we  might  have  come 
within  hailing  distance  of  reparation  for 
damages  done. 

(4)  Haven't  had  the  inclination  to 
peruse  any  of  them. 

What  I  remember  about  the  war,  is 
enough  for  me. 

(5)  Respectfully  passed  up  to  our  new 
Secretary  of  State. 

What  he  doesn't  know  upon  that  sub- 
ject, and  upon  all  others,  is  purely  neg- 
ligible, if  not  undiscoverable.      T.  E.  W. 


THE  SOUTHERN  CONFEDERACY  DID 
NOT  MAKE  ANY  SUCH  ATTEMPT. 

Hon.  T.  E.  Watson:  I  read  in  Every- 
body's Magazine,  an  article  or,  an  adver- 
tisement, by  Wanamaker,  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  Confederacy  made  an 
attempt  at  burning  New  York  City,  by 
which  he  tried  to  justify  the  Yankees  in 
burning  so  many  Southern  towns.  Is 
there  any  truth  in  same?  Please  answer 
through  educational  department  of  your 
Magazine.  Respectfully, 

Hampshire,  Tenn.  D.  M.  DELK. 

Answer : 

None  of  the  standard  historians  of  the 
War  contenance  the  accusation  above 
mentioned. 

Consult  the  voluminous  works  of  James 
Ford  Rhodes,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Eggleston, 
etc. 

The  best  story  of  the  Civil  War  is  that 
by  Guy  Carlton  Lee,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore.  T.  E.  W. 


RHODE  ISLAND  ALSO  FEELS    ROMISH 
DOMINANCE. 

Mr.  Watson:  The  K.  C.  have  me  spotted 
here.  I'm  in  the  U.  S.  service,  and  I  see 
how  things  have  been  going  lately — most 
all  promotions  made  are  Catholics.  My 
patriotism  is  on  fire!     I'm  an  Odd  Fellow, 


The  Telescope  of  Speech 


The  astronomer,  by  the  power  of  his 
telescope,  becomes  a  reporter  of  the 
movements  of  a  hundred  worlds 
greater  than  ours,  and  the  student  of 
celestial  activities  millions  of  miles 
away. 

He  points  his  instrument  at  any 
spot  in  the  heavens,  and  his  sight 
goes  rushing  through  space  to  dis- 
cover and  inspect  a  star  hitherto 
unknown. 

Up  to  the  pov/er  of  his  lenses,  his 
vision  sweeps  the  universe. 

As  the  telescope  may  be  focused 
upon  any  star,  so  the  telephone  may 


be  focused  upon  any  person  within 
the  range  of  its  carrying  power. 

Your  voice  may  be  directed  any- 
where in  the  Bell  System,  and  it  will 
be  carried  across  country  at  light- 
ning speed,  to  be  recognized  and 
answered. 

The  telescope  is  for  a  very  limited 
class,  the  astronomers.  The  telephone 
is  for  everyone. 

At  the  telescope  you  may  see,  but 
cannot  be  seen.  At  the  telephone  you 
may  speak  and  be  spoken  to,  you 
may  hear  and  be  heard.  By  means  of 
the  Bell  System  this  responsive  ser- 
vice is  extended  to  the  whole  nation. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated    Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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Spanish-American  war  veteran,  Christian 
(thank  God)  and  one  of  the  old  Line  Ten- 
nessee-Missouri American  stock.  A  black 
devil  of  an  assassin  in  policeman's  uniform 
was  sneakfng  behind  me  here  the  other 
night.  Jesus,  or  something,  made  me  face 
about  and  meet  him  face  to  face — the 
black,  hideous  assassin  devil  of  a  K.  C. 
in  policeman's  uniform!  I  will  take  no 
more  risks  after  night,  for  then  is  when 
the  devils  roam  at  large;  they  will  never 
face  you  in  the  open.  1  will  distribute 
"Menaces"  through  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  just 
the  same.  I'm  here  to  fight  until  I'm  put 
under  the  sod.  They  almost  got  me;  but 
if  God  is  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us? 
Three  men  like  me  can  bluff  1,000  of  the 
traitor  devils  in  the  open!  Get  me  a  six 
months  furlough,  and  1  will  go  into  their 
strongholds  and  tell  them  what  I  saw  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  from  1898  to  1903. 
An  old  Filipino  man  in  his  shirt  tail  and 
bare  feet,  told  me  in  broken  Spanish  in 
1898  in  Manila,  that  he  personally  knew 
nine  Filipino  girls,  that  one  of  the  bull- 
necked,  wine  and  gin  guzzlers  of  Spanish 
priests  had  seduced!  I  have  seen,  and 
know  too  much,  so  they  want  to  get  me 
out  of  the  way.  But,  thank  Jesus,  they 
can't;  He  will  guide  me  if  I  trust  Him,  all 
the  time,  the  same  as  last  Thursday  night, 
February  6,  1913.  J.  M. 

Fort  Adams,  R.  I. 


THE  NEGRO  AT  THE  NORTH. 

Mr.  Thomas  Watson:  I  am  a  reader  of 
your  Watson's  Magazine.  In  your  Jan- 
uary issue  I  read  of  the  negro  of  the 
U.  S.     We  have  more  than  our  share,  or 


more  than  we  want  and  more  coming  all 
the  time  from  the  Sunny  South.  They 
Beem  to  make  the  atmosphere  heavy  here. 
'I'll,  j  seem  it.  i;;i\ ,■  an  easy  thing  of  it  here. 
Very  i.-w  of  them  do  any  hard  labor  here 
in  Chicago.  We  have  three  classes  of  them 
here — laborers,  politicians  and  pimps.  The 
nf  them  arc  pimps.  These  pimps  live 
off  the  white  women  of  the  streets.  Some 
of  the  blacks  have  as  many  as  eight 
big  buck  on  the  West  Side, 
called  Big  Charley,  had  nine  of  them  and 
all  of  them  white  women.  This  is  a  dis- 
grace to  the  white  race.  Some  of  the  black 
pimps  wear  diamonds  as  big  as  goose  esgs. 
Most  of  the  blacks  live  on  the  South 
Side,  still  quite  a  number  live  on  the  West 
Side,  and  a  few  on  the  North  S'de.  Wher- 
ever they  live  the  atmosphere  is  heavy. 
F  >r  instance,  on  Sundays  I  have  seen  them 
^is  thick  as  bees  on  State  street.  I  thought 
1  was  in  Africa.  And  these  negroes  are  in 
no  hurry  to  get  out  of  your  way,  either — 
very  sassy  and  fresh.  Give  him  an  inch 
and  they  will  take  a  foot.  Some  time  ago 
a  fifteen-year-old  epileptic  girl  married  a 
forty-two-year-old  negro  in  Niles,  Mich., 
both  of  Chicago.  The  girl,  Helen  Hansos, 
is  a  daughter  of  a  small  groceryman  on 
Went  wort  li  avenue.  Cases  like  this  hap- 
pen very  often  here.  Most  of  them 
do  not  marry  at  all,  but  just  live 
together.  For  instance,  Jack  Johnston,  "de 
champion  of  all  de  worl,"  as  he  calls  him- 
self, boasted  that  he  could  have  any  white 
woman  he  wanted.  When  his  saloon  was 
running  full  blast  I  have  seen  young  white 
girls  not  over  fourteen  years  old  stay  there 
after  midnight  up  over  the  saloon.      The 
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place  was  never  raided  because  Johnson 
had  a  big  pull  with  old  Tierney,  Hinkey 
and  Coughlin,  and  Harrison. 

This  man  Kenna  has  a  negro  attorney 
and  is  known  as  the  boss  of  the  under- 
world. If  it  were  not  for  low  classed 
s-aloons,  barrel  house  bums,  pimps  and 
hold-up  men,  Kenna  would  never  been 
elected.  Anything  goes  in  Chicago  as  long 
as  you  are  Willing  to  come  across  with  the 
dough,  no  matter  if  you  are  white  or 
black  or  yellow.  Well,  some  more  of  our 
beloved  colored  race.  Some  time  ago  a 
big  buck  negro  attacked  a  six-year-old 
white  girl  on  the  South  Side,  dragged  her 
in  an  alley  but  her  screams  were  heard  by 
a  policeman  and  the  brute  was  locked  up. 
The  judge  gave  him  ten  days.  He  should 
have  given  him  ten  years.  A  few  years 
ago  a  black  attacked  a  seventeen-year-old 
white  girl  and  was  arrested  and  tried  be- 
fore Judge  Scoville  and  was  discharged 
because  he  was  drunk — a  very  poor  excuse. 
Some  time  ago  a  black  stabbed  a  white 
man  in  the  neck  four  times  and  was  tried 
before  Judge  Crow  and  fined  $50  and 
costs.  I  know  of  a  number  of  cases  like 
this  one.  The  negroes  of  Chicago  have 
more  and  better  chances  than  a  good  many 
of  the  whites  have,  and  still  a  howl  goes 
up,  "Give  the  negro  a  chance!" 

CHICAGO    WHITE    MAN. 


WHY  WIRZ? 

Watson's  Magazine  takes  no  pleasure  in 
reviving  the  bitter  memories  of  the  Civil 
War  period,  but  when  Northern  newspa- 
pers give  space  and  prominence  to  Ander- 
sonville  charges,  indicting  the  South  for 
conditions  which  she  was  unable  to  relieve, 
we  must  be  pardoned  if  we  "scratch  back" 
a  little. 

In  the  New  York  World  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing: 

WHY  WIRZ? 

To  the  Editor  of  The  World:  In  the 
issue  of  The  World  of  June  15th  appeared 
a   letter    from    Adolphus    Ragan,    which    is 


a  pretended  answer  to  the  editorial  in  The 
World,  "Why  Wirz?" 

No  wonder  The  World  asks  that  ques- 
tion. I  was  an  inmate  of  that  hell-hole 
from  June  1  to  October  1,  1864,  and  think 
I  know  something  of  the  conditions  in  the 
prison.  The  description  of  Andersonville 
by  James  G.  Blaine,  quoted  by  Mr.  Ragan, 
is  none  too  strong.  Tongue  can  never  tell 
and  pen  can  never  write  a  true  story  of 
the  terrible  sufferings  by  our  boys  in  that 
and  other  prisons  of  the  South. 

Now  let  me  ask  why  erect  the  monu- 
ment at  Andersonville,  almost  at  the  feet 
of  the  13,727  dead  who  lie  buried  there? 
If  they  were  bound  to  erect  the  monument 
it  should  have  been  erected  in  his  native 
town  or  in  Richmond.  I  understand  the 
authorities  of  the  latter  place  refused  to 
entertain  the  project. 

SYLVESTER  O.  LORD, 

Late  Corporal  Co.  D,  11th  Conn.  Vols. 

Southington,  Conn.,  July  28th. 

We  might  say  much  by  way  of  reply  to 
this,  specifying  as  the  cause  of  Anderson- 
ville horrors  the  exhaustion  of  Southern 
resources,  the  refusal  of  the  North  to 
exchange  prisoners,  the  making  of  medi- 
cine contraband  of  war;  and  we  might 
dwell  upon  the  statistics  which  prove  that 
the  percentage  of  mortality  was  greatest 
in  the  Northern  prisons.  But  since  Cor- 
poral Sylvester,  O  Lord!  has  gone  upon 
the  witness  stand  to  relate  his  actual  ex- 
perience in  the  Andersonville  hell-hole, 
Watson's  Magazine  will  introduce  a  wit- 
ness for  the  other  side.  Thos.  H.  Tim- 
mons,  now  resides  in  Thomson,  Ga.  He  is 
a  minister  of  the  gospel,  a  Methodist  by 
faith,  and  a  gentleman  who  is  esteemed 
by  all  who  know  him. 

He  was  Lieutenant  in  Company  C,  5  6th 
Georgia  Regiment  (Volunteers),  Cum- 
mings'  Brigade.  He  was  captured  on  the 
line  of  battle  at  Baker's  Creek,  Mississippi, 
May  16,  1863,  and  landed  at  Fort  Dela- 
ware, as  a  prisoner,  about  the  first  of  June, 
1863. 
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"When  I  first  arrived  at  that  horrible 
place,"  said  Mr.  Timmons.  "and  looked 
upon  the  attenuated  forms  and  hollow  eyes 
of  the  men  who  had  been  there  for  several 
months,  my  heart  sank  within  me.  The 
prisoners  were  poorly  quartered — jammed 
in  like  cattle  or  hogs.  The  guards  seemed 
to  have  been  selected  for  their  supercil- 
iousness, and  they  appeared  to  be  afraid 
of  the  unarmed  Confederates,  although 
every  man  of  us  manifested  his  Southern 
chivalrous  spirit,  and  showed  no  disposition 
to  disobey  even  the  most  rigid  orders  of 
the  officers  in  command.  The  great  guns 
from  the  fort  were  pointed  to  the  prison, 
and  frowned  down  upon  us  incessantly.  It 
was  said  that,  had  there  been  any  demon- 
stration or  unusual  excitement  among  the 
prisoners,  the  heavy  guns  would  have  been 
turned  loose  upon  these  helpless  men, 
sweeping  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"We  were  not  only  poorly  quartered, 
but  poorly  fed;  had  but  little  medical  at- 
tention, and  in  most  instances  none  at  all. 
The  privies  were  built  over  the  bay,  some 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  a  passage  or 
bridge  extended  out  to  these  houses,  where 
men  were  going  and  coming  from  dawn 
till  dark  and  from  dark  till  dawn.  The 
water  for  culinary  purposes  was  dipped 
out  from  a  point  near  the  closets  and 
carried  to  the  long  mess-hall,  where  the 
cooking  wras  done.  I  have  seen  the  cooks, 
with  their  ladles,  skim  off  the  alvine  mat- 


ter and  throw  it  out.  Such  things  have 
happened  before,  as  shown  if  you  read  II. 
Kings,  chapter  18,  verse  27;  or  Isiah, 
chapter  36,  verse  12. 

"Our  food  cons'sted  of  poor  beef,  or 
bulk  meat  ,and  beans,  and  was  made  into 
a  kind  of  soup,  wnich  we  called  'slop.' 

"There  was  scarcely  a  well  man  among 
us.  The  sickness  was  diarrhoea  and  dysen- 
tery, and  the  death  rate  was  appalling. 
There  were  about  4,000  or  5,000  prison- 
ers, and  I  was  told  that  there  were  thirty 
deaths  a  day. 

"The  sufferings  of  these  men  in  this 
death  hoi  '  can  never  be  told.  I  was  in 
fine  health  when  I  first  arrived  at  the 
fort,  but  soon  contracted  the  disease  that 
was  proving  so  fatal.  When  almost  in 
despa.r,  orders  came  one  morning  to 
parole  1,500  men  on  the  north  side  of  the 
enclosure.  They  were  to  be  released  in 
alphabetical  order,  according  to  date  of 
capture,  and  as  my  name  began  with  a 
"I"  1  had  but  little  hope  of  being  reached 
by  the  officer.  However,  my  name  was 
called,  and  the  next  day  we  were  placed 
aboard  the  steamer  'Daniel  Webster'  and 
sent  through  to  City  Point,  on  the  James 
River.  When  I  found  myself  on  Dixie  soil, 
I  was  more  joyous  than  ever  I  was  after 
a  bloody  and  victorious  battle.'' 

Mr.  Timmons'  has  an  article  in  this 
issue  of  Watson's  Magazine,  relating  in 
part  his  prison  experiences. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  A  VETERAN.  By  Capt. 
Isaac  Herman.  Byrd  Publishing  Co., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

There  are  few  narratives  that  convey 
more  human  interest  than  those  of  the 
soldiers  who  tell  of  their  actual  experien- 
ces in  war. 

What  is  the  charm  of  old  Homer,  if  not 
the  life-like  manner  in  which  he  throws 
Greek  heroes  into  mortal  collision  with 
Trojan  warriors? 

Love  songs  and  battle  lyrics  are  the 
favorites  of  red-blooded  mankind. 

No  great  epic  is  possible,  unless  it  is 
seasoned  with  an  abundance  of  good  fight- 
ing. 

Too  much  peace  and  piety  would  spoil 
any  long  narrative. 

We  must  hear  the  bugle  blow;  we  must 
hear  the  dance  of  the  drums;  we  must 
hear  the  tread  of  armed  men. 

"Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  the  boys  are 
marching!" 

That  refrain  must  be  there,  or  we  yawn, 
sooner  or  later,  and  go  out  to  kill  some- 
thing. 

At  least  that's  the  way  we  flesh-eating 
Teutons  do.  If  we  lived  on  rice,  arti- 
chokes, confetti,  and  fruit,  it  might  be 
different. 

As  it  is,  we  exist  by  devouring  hogs, 
sheep,  goats,  cows,  horses,  bears,  antelopes, 

moose,  'possums,  terrapins,  turtles,  &c: 

and  these  we  wash  down  with  copious 
draughts  of  beer,  near-beer,  wine,  near 
wine,  whiskey,  near  whiskey  and  other 
blood-curdling  tipple,  with  the  general 
result  that  our  blood  is  warm,  our  tem- 
peraments excitable,  and  our  nerves  ready 
for  anything. 

Our  heroes  have  all  been  fighters. 
When  one  of  our  great  men  is  so  good 
that  he  won't  fight,  we  elevate  him  beyond 
our  purely  human  sympathies,  and  anchor 
our  purely  human  affection's  upon  some 
less  supernatural  mortal  who  will  fight. 

Thus  the  North  admired  Sumner,  Phil- 
lips and  Garrison,  who  were  strictly  non- 
combatants,  out  loved  Grant,  Sheridan  and 
Lincoln  who  believed  in  fighting. 

All  Americans  of  the  right  sort  rever- 
ence   Thomas    Jefferson,    who    never    was 


profane  or  belligerent — save  with  pen  and 
ink;  the  same  Americans  love  Andrew 
Jackson,  because  he  was  always  ready  to 
flame  up  into  a  natural  outburst  of  pas- 
sion, blow  off  in  hot  words,  and  fight. 

Just  as  Desdemona  was  fascinated  by 
the  war-stories  of  Othello,  the  average  per- 
son of  today  is  held  by  a  military  narra- 
tive, given  from  actual  experience. 

Suppose  the  world  possessed  a  Diary 
kept  by  Alexander  the  Great,  or  by  Hanni- 
bal, or  by  Tamerlane! 

Suppose  we  had  Musa'p  own  story  of  his 
recall  from  Spain  at  the  very  time  when 
the  Crescent  of  Mahomet  bade  fair  to  sup- 
plant the  Cross  of  Christ! 

Caesar's  Commentaries,  we  possess,  and 
millions  of  men  peruse  them,  every  genera- 
tion; and  the  personal  Memoirs  of  Gen. 
Grant  made  a  million  dollars  for  the  needy 
family  of  the  dying  soldier. 

In  like  mxnner,  if  in  less  degree,  the 
personal  experience  of  any  true  soldier, 
in  any  great  war,  is  of  enduring  interest. 
The  most  popular  of  latter-day  novels 
have  been  of  just  that  kind,  novels  which 
purported  to  give  the  individual  record  of 
the  soldier,  in  a  really  great  war. 

In  the  book  before  us,  there  is  a  four- 
year  transcsript  of  a  soldier's  life  in  The 
War  between  the  States — one  of  the  most 
colossal,  tragic,  wicked  and  permanently 
calamitous  struggles  in   all   history. 

This  narrative  may  be  trusted  as  liter- 
ally true.  The  author  is  a  thoroughly 
conscientious  man,  totally  incapable  of 
invention  and  braggadocio. 

I  have  known  Captain  Herman  person- 
ally, for  30  years.  For  the  whole  of  that 
period,  he  has  been  my  stout  opponent  in 
politics.  Nevertheless,  it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  commend  his  book  in  the  highest  terms, 
to  those  who  wish  to  read  a  simple,  unvar- 
nished story  of  a  brave  soldier's  service  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Confederate  Army. 

Want  of  space  forbids  the  mention  of 
but  one  incident  in  Captain  Herman's 
book — an  incident  so  strange  that,  had  it 
been  mentioned  in  a  novel  would  have 
been  rejected  as  incredible  fiction. 

After  the  War  was  o^er,  Captain  Her- 
man went  to  Claflin's,  in  New  York  to  buy 
a  stock  of  dry  goods. 
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He  was  turned  over  to  a  clerk,  who 
inquired — 

"Where  are  you  from?" 

"From  Georgia." 

"Damn  Georgia!"  exclaimed  the  clerk, 
whereupon  the  Captain  raised  his  bristles. 

But  the  clerk  quickly  explained  that  he 
had  been  in  prison  at  Andersonville,  where 
he  had  suffered. 

After  his  release,  and  while  he  was  on 
his  way  home,  the  train  stopped  at  Davis- 
boro,  on  the  Central  Railroad. 

This  Union  soldier,  McClucklan,  was 
about  to  starve;  and  as  a  last  resource, 
he  gave  the  Masonic  words  of  distress. 

It  was  a  dark  night,  and  McClucklan 
almost  despaired  of  relief.  But  soon  after- 
wards a  good  supply  of  ham  and  biscuit* 
was  placed  in  his  hands,  by  some  unknown 
brother-Mason. 

Now,  remember! 

McClucklan  was  telling  this  to  Herman, 
in  18(>8,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  not  hav- 
ing the  remotest  idea  who  it  was  that  had 
saved  him  from  starvation,  in  Georgia, 
during  the  War. 

After  McClucklan  had  finished  his  story, 
Captain  Herman  said — 

"The  ham  and  biscuits  were  wrapped 
in  a  home-made  napkin  with  blue  bord- 
ers." 

"So  it  was!"  said  McClucklan,  aston- 
ished:  "What  do  you  know  about  it?" 


"I  am  the  fellow,"  answered  Herman. 

What  followed  makes  one  think  better 
of  human  nature: 

"The  man  was  beside  himself.  He 
hugged  me,  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks; 
he  acted  like  a  crazy  fellow.  He  said: 
"You  can't  buy  any  goods  here  today:  You 
are  my  guest!" 

McClucklan  ran  to  his  employer,  got  off 
for  the  day,  took  possession  of  the  Captain, 
hired  a  carr'age,  drove  his  guest  all  over 
the  City,  dined  him  at  a  restaurant  in 
lavish  style,  spent  money  on  him  freely, 
and  gave  him  a  bully  good  time. 

After  which  he  sold  to  the  Captain  "a 
very  decent  stock  of  merchandise,"  for  the 
small  capital  the  ex-Confed.  had  been  able 
to  carry  to  New  York.  T.  E.  W. 
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Price,  59  Cents,  Postpaid 
THE  JEFFERSONIJKN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Thomson,  Ga. 
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to    "keep    a    scrap    book,"    that    is    never 
begun? 

The  little  paper-bound  volume  whose 
title  is  given  is  a  collection  of  short  arti- 
cles— prose  and  poems — some  of  which 
are  quaint  and  humorous. 

While  possessing  little  literary  value, 
the  book  will  be  handy  when  some  one 
has  to  "speak  a  piece,"  and  children  will 
appreciate   many   of  the   selections. 

a.   L.   L. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  SHAME.  Charles  Fel- 
ton  Pidgin.  The  Cosmopolitan  Press, 
New  York  City. 

When  one  writes  a  book  on  conditions 
which  are  as  shameful  as  that  of  Mormon- 
ism,  one  loses  much  of  the  force  of  argu- 
ment if  a  literary  style  is  attempted,  in 
imitation  of  the  works  of  fiction. 

Many  books  have  been  written  on  Mor- 
monism,  and  the  half  has  evidently  not 
been  told. 

Mr.  Pidgin  has  several  books  to  his 
credit,  but  he  adds  nothing  to  his  fame 
in  "The  House  of  Shame."  The  theme 
is  scarcely  one  on  which  to  base  a  novel. 
To  make  the  norrors  of  Mormonism  more 
horrible  by  introducing  fiction,  is  to  make 
the  argument  against  it  lose  much  of  its 
force,  and  the  author's  literary  value  suf- 
fers in  consequence. 


S1.22  Package  Free 

Quickly  restores  gray  or  faded  hair  to  natural  color,  removes 
dandruff,  stops  falling  hair  and  itching  scalp.    Grows  new  hair 
and  makes  the  hair  of  man,  woman  or 
child    heavy 
and  beautifully 
glossy. 

Fill   in   your 
name  and  ad- 
dress   on    the 
blank      lines 
below,  cut  out 
the    coupon 
and    mail     to 
The  Foso  Com- 
pany, 3662  Foso 
Bldn.,      Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  En- 
close 10  cents, 
in  stamps  or  silver,  as  an  evidence 
of  good   faith  and  to  help  cover 
packing,  postage,  etc.,  and  a  full 
$1.00  package  will  be  sent  you  at 
once    by   mail,    prepaid,    free    of 
charge. 

MAIL  FREE  COUPON  TODAY 


When  writing-  advertiserp.  please  mention  Watson's. 
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The  Story  of  France 


IN  TWO  VOLUMES 


Thos.  E.  Watson's  Masterpiece 


The  STANDARD   HISTORY  oi  FRANCE 
Chosen  by  the  French  Scholars  as  such 


PRICE  $4.50,  DELIVERED 


The  Jeffersonian  Publishing  Co. 

Thomson,        -        Georgia 
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WATSON'S    MAUAZIXK. 


Southern  people  would  not  take  kindly 
to  an  author  who  dedicates  his  book  to 
"The  Memory  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
who,  in  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'  wrote  the 
words  that  follow  about  slavery,"  which 
words,  "the  author  has  made  applicable 
to  that  other  social  crime,  polygamy." 

If   Mr.    Pidgin    has   no   more   authentic, 


WHY  PRIESTS 
SHOULD  WED 

This  name  does  not  do  justice 
to  the  vast  scope  and  import- 
ance of  the  book.  It  is  really  a 
dynamic  expose  of  the  entire 
rotten  Roman  system.  BUY  the 
BOOK  I     Price  $1.1 2,  postpaid. 

JEFFERSONIAN  PUB.  CO. 

Thomson,      -      Georgia 


truthful  and  fair  grounds  on  which  he 
bases  his  "House  of  Shame"  than  Mrs. 
Stowe  had  to  support  her  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  polygamy  (Mormonism)  will  feel 
little  effect  from  the  publication  of  the 
book. 

The  subject  is  a  horrible  one,  but  an 
author  could  do  more  in  depicting  the 
actual  living  conditions  of  the  unscrupu- 
lous bishops,  the  sensual,  bestial  male- 
members  and  the  weak-willed  women  who 
have  made  up  so  great  a  percentage  of  the 
Mormon  cult,  and  there  would  be  little 
need  for  "novels"  with  the  true  facts  set 
forth.  A.  L.  L. 


MY  MOUNTAIN  TOPS.     The  Romance  of 
a  Journey  Across  the  Canadian  Rock- 
ies.    The  Neale  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York  City. 
This  little  book  purports  to  be  the  jour- 
nal of  a  vivacious  and  agile-minded  young 

POPE  OR  CHRIST 

We  defy  any  Priest  or  Catholic  to  disprove  the  facte 
given  in  this  book,  in  which  we  prove  the  Koman  Cath- 
olic Church  to  be  Un-Christian.  Every  page  an  eye-opener. 

224  Pages.  Price  25  Cents,  Postpaid— 5  for  $1 

Every  man  or  woman  interested  in  American  institu- 
tions and  American  Liberty,  should  order  this  book  by 
the  hundred  and  distribute  them  among  their  friends. 

American  Liberty  Pub.  Co.  (Not.  Inc.) 
Depl.  106.  Box  814  Chicago,  III. 


Life  and  Times  of 

Andrew  JaGkson 

A  Magnificent  Book        Historical— Valuable 

By  Thos.  E.  Watson 

Beautifully  Printed        ±        Illustrated 
$1.50,  Postpaid 

The  Jeffersonian  Publishing  Co. 

Thomson,       -       Georgia 
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lady  who  was,  with  her  mother  and  grand- 
mother, making  the  trip  which  is  the  sub- 
title of  the  book.  She  sees  romance  and 
tragedy  in  all  the  chance  fellow  travelers 
whom  she  meets  and  passes  in  her  journey. 
A  sprightly  love  tale  is  woven  into  the 
book  and  the  little  volume,  while  bearing 
the  hand  mark  of  the  amateur  writer,  is 
interesting.  A.   L.  L. 


THE  POLITICAL  WORKS  OF  ROSE 
HARDWICK  THORPE  AND  MAS- 
TERPIECES OF  THE  SOUTHERN 
POETS.  The  Neale  Publishing  Co., 
New  York  City. 

These  two  volumes  of  verse  are  beauti- 
fully bound  in  limp  leather  and  will  appeal 
especially  to  Southern  readers.  The  first 
named  is  a  collection  of  the  poems  of 
Rose  Hardwick  Thorpe,  ana  contain  some 
of  the  old  favorites  such  as  "Curfew  Shall 
Not  Ring  Tonight;"  "The  Soldier's 
Reprieve;"  "Remember  the  Alamo;"  "The 
Christmas  Doll,"  and  many  others  which 
we  greet  as  old  friends. 

The  little  volume  will  appeal  to  all  lov- 
ers of  verse. 

In  "Masterpieces  of  Southern  Poets," 
Mr.   Neal   has  himself   acted   as   compiler. 

He  pays  glowing  tribute  to  those  of  the 
South's  poets  whose  works  he  has  taken 
extracts  from,  his  appreciation  of  Sydney 
Lanier  being  particularly  gracious. 

A.  L.  L. 


FEATHER  BED  BARGAINS 

Send  us  this  ail.  with  *10.00  money  order,  and  we  will  9hip 
you  one  llrst  class,  New  40-pound  Feather  Bed;  one  pair  fi- 
pound  New  Feather  Pillows,  worth  $2.50;  one  K-pnund  New 
Feather  Holster,  worth  $L'.5).  and  one  pair  Full  Size  Blankets, 
worth  $3.60;  all  for  $10.00.  All  New  Roods  and  no  trash.  Big- 
gest bargain  ever  offered  satisfaction  guaranteed.  This 
Offer  is  good  for  a  short  time  onlv.  Mail  money  order  now. 
Reference,  American  Exchange  National  Bank.    Address 

SOUTHERN  FEATHER  AND  PILLOW  CO.,  Oept.  105,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

The  Genuine  DOMESTIC 

Shipped   Prepaid  EttabliMh 

Direct  From  Factory  •< 

On  Approval! 

The  kind  your  grandmoth 
era   used.      Over  Z,O0O,O0t 
now  in  use.  Two  machines 
lnone — bothlockstltch  and 
chain  stitch.    Latest  model 
all  newest   improvements. 
IS  Days'  Free   Trial , 

No  deposit,  nothing  down — no  obli- 
gation.    You  need  not  pay  a  penny 
until  yon  have  tried  your  machine  15  days.     Your  choice 
of  terms.     Cash  after  trial  or  east/  paumevts  as  low 

as   ?i,00  25-Year  Guarantee  Siened  ?b ,  y?alL  guar' 

monthly.  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■«■■■■■  antee,  backed  by  our 
$1,000,000  corporation,  given  with  every  machine.  The 
most  liberal  sewing  machine  guarantee  eve.  offered. 
WRITE  NOW  for  Domestic  Book  and  full  particulars  of 
this  great  offer.  A  postal  will  bring  it  FREE  by  return  mail. 

DOMESTIC  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.     Oept.  N200    CHICAGO 
In  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  Watson's. 

NEW  CLASSIFICATION. 

A  two-and-a-half-year-old  baby,  says  tbe 
Delineator,  was  intently  gazing  at  her  first 
caterpillar.  "Muvver,  muvver,"  she  cried, 
"come  quick  and  see  your  muff's  little  girl 
taking  a  walk." 
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By  THOS.  E.  WATSON 


Regarded  by  Critics  and  Scholars  as  one 
of  the  best  histories  of  the  Man  of  Destiny 


PRICE  S1.50,  DELIVERED 

THE  JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
THOMSON,       -        -       GEORGIA 
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/I  New  Book  of  Sketches 

By  THOS.  E.    WATSON 

This  new  book  covers  a  wide   field  of  literary  research 

HISTORICAL        BIOGRAPHICAL       PERSONAL 


Here  is  a  list  of  the  articles  which  make  up  the  new  book, 


Contents  Page 

R  a  n  d  o  m      Reminiscences      of 
Toombs    and   Stephens 1 

The    Wise    Man    and    the    Silly 
King    27 

A  Gross  Insult  to  the  Scotch.  .      38 
Robert  Toombs:  A  Life  Sketch; 
Some  Anecdotes,  and  His  Last 
Public    Speech 57 

The  Glory  That  Was  Greece.  .  .      83 

Edgar  A.    Poe 101 

Wit   and   Humor 105 

The   Egyptian    Sphinx    and   the 

Negro    119 

The  Passing  of  Lucy  and  Rollo.  160 
Concerning     Abraham     Lincoln 

and  the  Civil  War 166 

The  Struggle  of  Church  Against 

State    in    France 185 

With  Brisbane  at  Delmonico's .  196 
The  Roman   Catholic  Hierarchy 

and    Politics 216 

The  Oddities  of  the  Great 231 

Pages  Lost  from  a  Book 237 

Tolstoy  and  the  Land 244 

The    Stewardship 250 

The  Reign  of  the  Technicality.    254 


Contents  Pago 

Concerning    Money 260 

A  Bitter  Attack  Upon  the  South   267 

"Take  the  Children" 279 

"Where  Am  I  At?" 287 

The  Man  and  the  Land 290 

Is  the  Study  of  l.a'in  and  Greek 
Necessary     to     the     Practical 

Lawyer?     316 

As  to  Orators  and  Oratory ....    324 
Socialism  and  One  of  Its  Great 

Books     327 

Common  Sense  Education 343 

Some  Aftermath  of  the  Civil 
War  (Stephens,  Toombs,  Ben 
Hill,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the 
Colquitt    Campaign  of     1880, 

Etc.)    349 

Teasing  a  Single   Taxer 369 

Paper  Money  and  John  Law.  .  .    378 
The    Dartmouth     College    Deci- 
sion       384 

Thos.  E.  Watson's  Tribute  to  the 
Late  Sam  Jones  on  His  Fif- 
tieth Birthday 390 

Our  American  Judicial  Oligar- 
chy        398 


Beautifully  Illustrated  Cloth  Bound 

PRICE  $1.50,  POSTPAID 

The  Jeffersonian  Publishing  Co. 

Thomson,        -        Georgia 
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HEM'    WANTKI). 


Every  Woman 

is    interested    and    should    know 
about  the  wonderful 

Whirling  Spray 

Marvel  Douche 


BIG   PROFITS— Open  a  dyeing  and   cleaning  es- 
tablishment,   little   capital    needed.      We    teach 
by  mail.      Write    tor   booklet.      BKN- \'(  >NI  HO   SYS- 
TEM.   Dept.    B-T.      Charlotte,   N.   C. 

RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS  wanted.  $900  first 
year,  promotion  to  $1800.  Examinations  May  3 
in  every  state.  Common  education  sufficient  with 
my  coaching.  Full  in  format  ion  free.  Write  for 
booklet  V-S36.  EAKI,  lUM'KINS,  Washington, 
D.   C. 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tells  about  over 
360,000  protected  positions  in  U.  S.  service. 
More  than  40,000  vacancies  every  year.  There 
is  a  big  chance  here  for  you,  sure  and  generous 
pay,  lifetime  employment.  Easy  to  get.  Just 
ask  for  booklet  A  836.  No  obligation.  EARL 
HOPKINS.   Washington,   D.    C. 


Immorality  and   political  grafting  of 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC 

Priests  in  the  Philippine  Islands 

Senate  Document  No.  190— Extracts  from  a  mes- 
sage of  the  President  of  the  U.  8.  to  the  Senate  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  the  Philippine  Commission. 

32  Pages.  Price  10c,  postpaid— 5  for  40  cents 

Nothing  has  ever  been  produced  which  is  so  convincing 
as  this  pamphlet,  having,  as  it  dees,  the  official  stamp 
of  the  UNITED  STATES  SENA TE.    Address 

American  Liberty  Pub.  Co.  (Not  Inc.) 
Dept.  3002  Box  814  Chicago.  III. 


Ask  your  druprgist  for 
it.  If  he  cannot  sup- 
ply the  MARVEL,  accept  no 
other,  but  send  stamp  for  illus- 
trated book — sealed.  It  gives 
full  particulars  and  directions 
invaluable  to  ladies. 


MARVEL  CO.,  44  E.  22d  St.,  New  York 
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ET  ME  START  YOU  IN  THE  MAIL 
ORDER  BUSINESS  ANYWHERE 

1  started  with  an  idea  and  $100.00  and  made  six 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollar*  In  18  months. 

I  tell  you  WHAT  TO  DO  AND  HOW  TO  DO  IT. 
Don't  be  a  wage  slave;  get  out  of  the  rut;  get 
grit;  get  backbone;  wake  up  and  start  NOW. 
Write  and  learn  of  my  money-making  mail  order 
plans.  My  great  FREE  book,  "How  to  Achieve 
Mail  Order  Success,"  tells  all  about  my  own 
achievements  and  how  I  equip,  teach  and  get  you 
started  on  very  small  capital.  This  book  tells 
how  to  quickly  start  in  your  home,  while  other- 
wise employed.  It  is  a  B  line  to  a  large  income. 
Send  for  my  new  free  book  if  you  want  to  start 
a  mail  order  business  and  start  making  money 
now.  Address  President,  Mail  Order  School, 
Suite   2406   Brecht   Bldg.,   Denver,   Colo. 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  Watson's. 


J  Watson's  "Prose  Miscellanies"  II 

<i 

This  handsome  volume  contains  the  cream  of  Thos.  E.  Wat-    j; 

■<  ► 
son's  short  compositions,  published    during   the   last   twenty-five    i| 

years.  «► 

The  book  is  being  delivered,  and  is  in  most  attractive  form.     -; 

-<> 

The  indications  are  that  the  book  will  have  a  tremendous  sale.     ;; 

-  > 
If  you  would  have  your  order  promptly  filled,  mail  it  now,  with     ;; 

$1.00  accompanying.  <> 

The  orders  will   be   filled    according   to  the  miller's  rule  of    ;; 
"first  come,  first  served."  <> 

!  JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Thomson,  Ga.  i; 
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g^ID  YOU  KNOW  that,  in  England- 

The  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  sup- 
pressed the  book  which  informed  the  people 
of  the  lewd,  obscene  questions  which  bachelor 
priests  put  to  women  in  the  privacy  of  the  Confes- 
sional Box? 

The  Romanists  not  only  suppressed  the  book, 
but  punished  the  man  who  published  it. 

In  the  State  of  California,  they  did  the  same 
thing. 

They  are  now  trying  to  repeat  the  process  in  the 
State  of  Georgia. 

You  can  see  for  yourself  what  those  questions 
are  by  purchasing  a  copy  of  Watson's  work, 

THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  HIERARCHY 

It  is  published  and  sold  by  this  Company. 

The  book  is  beautifully  printed,  on  good  paper, 
is  illustrated  with  many  pictures,  is  bound  substan- 
tially in  thick  paper,  and  will  tell  you  many  things  of 
the  papacy  which  you  don't  know,  and  should  know. 

Price,  prepaid,  =  =  =  =  =  $1.00 
Six  copies,  one  order,  =  =  5.00 
A  dozen  copies,  one  order,    =     9.00 

Address 

JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Thomson,  -  Georgia 
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Magazine  Bargains— Send  Us  Your  Order  Today 

ALL  OUR  CUSTOMERS  ARE  PLEASED  ONES 

WALKER'S  is  the  leading  SOUTHERN  Subscription  Agency,  and  can 
give  you  bargain  prices  on  your  magazines.  Write  for  our  large  Cata- 
logue.    Contains  thousands  of  the  best  offers. 

Cosmopolitan  }        QVR  pRiCE 

Pictorial  Review  or        >  ^ 

Watson's  Magazine       J  $1  *™5 

Special  club  of  WATSON'S  MAGAZINE  and  THE  JEFFERSONIAN  both  $1.75  a  year 

Special  Agents  for  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post  and  Country  Gentleman.     Price,  each,  $1.50  a  year 

Subscriptions  accepted  for  all  Magazines  Send  us  your  order 

Walker's  Magazine  Agency,  219  7th  St,  Augusta,  Georgia 


AWFUL  AS  HELL! 

That  is  a  fitting  description  of  the  condition- of  the  helpless,  hopeless,  friendless 
outcasts  of  the  Underworld.  Many  of  them  are  not  there  from  choice,  but  once  there 
their  fate  is  sealed,  their  destiny  fixed. 

Read  342  pages  of  the  most  appalling  revelations,  by  a  reformed  woman,  herself 
for  twenty  (20)  years  either  an  inmate  or  keeper  of  a  gilded  palace  of  death.  The 
title  of  the  book  is: 

"THE  UNDERWORLD  SEWER" 

By  JOSIE  WASHBURN 

PRICE  $1.50 

To  secure  new  subscribers  to  THE  SEARCHLIGHT,  a  forty  page  magazine,  filled 
brimful  of  good  things,  we  will  send  the  magazine  one  year,  regular  price  $1.00,  and 
a  post  paid  copy  of  above  book 

BOTH  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR 

This  offer  holds  ONLY  until  present  supply  is  exhausted.     ADDRESS, 

SEARCHLIGHT,"    -   RUSKIN,  TENN, 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's. 
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OW  that  Mr.  Watson's  trial  is 
about  to  lift  the  cover  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  methods, 
showing  the  relations  between  the 
priests  and  the  women,  the  famous 
book  containing  the  awful  disclosures 
of  MARIA  MONK  become  a 
peculiarly  interesting  human  docu- 
ment. 

Of  this  startling  work  we  have 
published  our  own  edition,  beauti- 
fully printed  on  good  paper,  with 
paper  covers. 

Price,  prepaid,  ....  60  cents 
Six  copies,  one  order,  .  .  .  $3.00 
Twelve  copies,  one  order,       .       5.00 


ADDRESS 

JEFFERSONIAN  PUB.  CO. 

THOMSON,  GA. 
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Masterpiece, 
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FRANCE. — In   two  volumes.      Mr.    Watson's 
The    Standard    History    of    France;    chosen 

Scholars  as  such.     Postpaid $4 

NAPOLEON.— Regarded  by  Critics  and  Scholars  as  one  of  the 

best  Histories  of  the  Man  of  Destiny.      Postpaid  <Ki 

THE   ROMAN    CATHOLIC   HIERARCHY.— Just   off    the 
Printed  on  splendid  paper,  richly  illustrated 
lution  of  Roman  Catholicism   from 
Power  of  later  days. 
LIFE    AND   TIMES   OF   ANDREW    JACKSON.— Vitally       nter 
esting — Historically     valuable.        Illustrated — Beautifully 

k*JSSS££'  uPostp.aid P»Per,  $1.00;   Cloth,  $1.50 
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